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kodern history 


A Party and its past 
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Douglas Johnson 


•yftat is this strange party which, at “ ‘ 

ih* oreseDt moment, chooses to Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie 

™ i Cn iiinfec rtf fka 


the preset cl tK? ^ UEL LE K0Y ladurie Francois Hincker 

interrogate its past ( oo v/rues , oi iiic 

Itarb-Monlpeliler: P.C.-P.S.U. 1945- 


fiftor of Its weekly publication, 
Solution. He thereby seeks to 
owed that the present situation, 
Sby the party is both in power, 
ud yet held in the power of the 
Socialists (this is how Le Canard 
hdatni put It) - just as in 1830 Louis- 


Bffippe, fiuke of Orleans, was both of Sous le marteau, la plume: la presse 
jk flood rdVal and covered in it - is to communiste en crise 
hirtulalned and understood in terms „„„ 


262pp. Paris: Gallimard. 73fr. 

Maurice Goldring and Yvonne 
QuiLfes 


becmlalned and understood in terms 
tf rceeat history. For some twenty-five 
nan past, it is claimed, the Party has 
fried to respond to the necessities of 
tk modem world: this is the famous 
'‘ituid de 1956". It is a claim which is 
sometimes treated with derision. 
EoummicI Le Roy Ladurie, who until 
19 ft was an active member of the 
rftrty, has no faith in its attitude to 
?hal he calls “la factualitd historique” . 
And while he believes that "le droit ft 
I’tooire” must be one of the 
onditions for any future 


378pp. Paris: Megrelis. 64fr. 


EssaiSiU^uinze ans de son histoire 
262pp. Paris: Albin Michel. 49 fr. 


Cahiers du communisme: 

24e Congr&du parti communiste 
francais, Fdvrier 1982 

495pp. 60fr. 


Michel Barak 

F raclures aux P.C. F : Des 
Communistes parlent 

269pp. Paris; Edi&ud/Karihala. 54fr. 
Danielle Tartakowskv 

line Hlstoire du P.C.F. 

126pp. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 48fr. 

Roger Bourderon and others 
Le PCF: Elapes el problftmcs 1920- 
1972 

639pp. Paris: Editions Sociales. lOOfr. 


orgamzeu a petition originally signed factors which he does not dwell on in 

by 300 members of the Faculty at the his book. His father was. for a time, ‘hn^h/ri 

University of Provence, and evenluallv Minister of Agriculture under Vichy; j.in-i, 

by some 1,500 “intellectuals". He subsequently ne distinguished himself LheJl ht pr 

mentions not only Albert Soboui, in the Resistance. Nevertheless, for a S? k 

Michel Vovelle and Jean Bouvier young man entering the Ecole 

amongst the distinguished historians Normale Supdrieurc in 1949, it must !? 

who assonated their PCF have been tempting to put a distance ^2, ses * ma ^ c ba ^ J® WS| 

disiJlusionments with the petition of between himself nnd his father by be e n d Ls t Shi p U th p ifn ^ ^ p K i 
the “cellule Jacques Duclos ,r in Aix-en- becoming a Communist activist. The n i 3f« U i ? Cy ° "'y 1 * 11118 about 
Provence, but he also quotes Jean fact that, many years later, he was still ce ” flm mmvmuais. 

Kanapa t in a posthumous and only reluctant to speak about Vichy 9 or lo m any case, some of the episodes are 
partially published article, as referring see films about it (such as Louis Malle's open to various interpretations. It 

to the many intellectuals of the Party Lacombe Luclen ) might confirm this, appears that when Martin Malia, now a 

who had been “massacres" in past We ate told little about his wife, who distinguished Harvard professor, was a 
times. Hincker. somewhat differently, was also a Communist 1 , nr about his student. Hive d litre Stranger, at the 


democratization of the Party, so he is 

t at as to its possible achievement. 

g toujours le droit de reoonstruire 
lepassd. On ne sait jamais domain de 


qra bier sera fait." become a discussion club, wh 

For Maurice Goldring and Yvonne assodates of Michel Barak asked times. Hincker, somewhat differently, was also a Communist, or about his student. Hive d litre Stranger, at the 
Quilts, former journalists and whether there was any place at all for recalls how he himself was associated father-in-law, who was, apparently, a Ecole Normale Supfirieure, hearoused 

contributors to such i Communist intellectuals within the Party. with the condemnation of those hero of the Resistance and a well- ihe suspicions of the Communist 

renews as La Nouvelle Critique and But it is curious to note how often in "comrades" who were expelled from respected figure in Montpellier. All we leader, Georges Cogniot, when he 

FtuceNouvelle , the idea of the Parly their books, those who have broken t * !e Port X ' n f ^ e l ate 1960s and in the are told is that Le Roy Ladurie joined 8* ve a t«* to the Communist group 

brag its Influence and declining in with the Party or who now collaborate 1970s. But whatever the angle of the Party because he believed in it. there. Cogniot supposedly warned the 

both electoral and intellectual terms, with such dissident publications as a PP rQac ^< the individual memoir After breaking with the Communists, nonnalieiu that they should have 

purely because of its failure to Rencontres communistes dwell upon putporis to represent a movement of in 1956, he became a leading member nothing to do with Malia, whom he 

ippredale the evolution of French and' individual and personal causes^ of man y* of the Parti Socialiste unififi in suspected oi being an American agent. 


need for unity and for organizational 
efficiency, ft has always been 
understood that there had to be a 
difference between those who work 
within the secrecy of "44 ,, or “Fabien" 
(the headquarters of the PCF used to 
be at 44 rue Le Peletier, and is now in 
the Place du Colonel Fabien) and (hose 
whose duty was to inspire and 
illuminate debate. Thus those from 
“Fabien" refused to allow the Party to 
become a discussion club, while the 
associates of Michel Barak asked 
whether there was any place at all for 


explains how he told the geographer, 
Pierre George, that he had left the 
Pnrty, and that stalwart Marxist was 
sympathetic but replied in simple 
terms, that be would never leave it. it is 
possible, after all, that Le Roy Ladurie 
admires commitment, so that we faced 
not so much with a drama over doctrine 
and belief, as one over personal 
relations. 

Le Roy Ladurie remains indignant at 
the ways in which the Party sought to 
interfere with liberty: the offiriaTUne, 
stemming from Jeannette Vermcersch, 
which condemned birth control; the 
way a homosexual was severely 
censured by his cell for his 
homosexuality; the fact that Madeleine 
Rdbirioux.sulja member of the Party, 
was criticized because she had had 


pnrefr because of its failure to Rencontres communistes, dwell upon 
predate the evolution of French and individual and personal causes of 
nteraationw society, especially resentment fes well as on their doctrinal 
between 1956 and 1976, is not to be and intellectual differences with the 


many. 


Barak describes how he joined the Montpellier, and he reflects that, had 

* HA (iIaha/I f LrttUk n, a ■tamlvl In 


apected of being 
foolish bit of ai 


advice, and one does 


rongf 

earli 


seriously. "U retard de 1956" is leadership. If one of the tolea of the enthusiasms and aspirations of the Mitterrand s France, be an under- "Mviiy even with the most ^Hlinist of 

I8»dget, not an argument. Is a pot of p art y as a “counter-culture" or Liberation. Hincker explains that he 8ecret0l X- ,... p0 ^ b y * s P ec ?® 

p mhang? Has a quarter of the “counter-society" has traditionally joined the party at the age of seventeen responsibilities for the Post Office. "11 

^ a j a PP^ arad? been to channel different forms of in 1954, at the moment when the nest P“ s , ?* e £ It 1 , de 

k^de 1956", they comment, with opposition into its own organizations. Communists were voting for Mendfes- “ nime , n ?« ™ th . the ^°l! r that ™ ns 

gmlapenty. Franqols Hincker, a 7has seemingly had little success with France and when it seemed more than thj^gh h« book and which must have ZnL P ilv^ 

teaches at Paifa-I, and Individual?. Li Roy Ladurie lists a likely. that the Party would establish a modified his early^talinism,,.., , - JmnrtLrtn thi?’ ha L , 

wra the political secretary of whole series of fellow-historians and working alliance. with other^ left-wing But in,spitO of hU scJMeprecatofy; hefelinlri? 

fio/ad Leroy and the director oi La friends who, like him, broke with the groups. It is not clear why Le Rpy wit, this constant : i desire^ - - for .*■ m P* *■■ ■ 

Critique, chooses a different Party. It is almost a roll-call of the Ladurie became a Communist, commitment, which exists today In the \ ■ y ; . .. . ■ 

“wiMl perspective. “Le retard de French historical school: Francois although he discusses this in his acute form of a liberalism which insists that, v“?»L n 5% i so -T. . , w 
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“wtcsl perspective. “Le retard de French historical school; Francois although he discusses this in his acute form of a liberalism which insls Is that, . ,Lf Koy . Ladiine aiso tqiu now 

™ l 1 1° blame, he suggests, but FUret, Danis Richet, Madeleine autobiography, Since he is a historian if the French electorate has handed the Aittiusser, men the Camwt, or tutor In 

wnei the fact that the evolution of the Rgbdrloux, Mona and Jacques Ozouff, who has accustomed us to lend French State over lo the socialists, it philosophy at the Ecole Normale, was 

between the 1960s and 1976 was pjerre Goubcrt, A nn ie KrSegel, as well importance to what may appear to be 'has not handed French society over to before the cell, and .told 

Mpwwed with sufficient vieour. and nih«r nminent scholars, such as the minor matters in the past, and since he socialism, must have played a ne must reparale from his 

Michel Crouzet or the is not reluctant to talk about hlmsejf, il prominent part In his reasons for both companion, later to be tuswife, Helene 

lalist, Alain Besancon. is perhaps permissible to wonder ■ joining and leaving the PCF.' A certain: Legotlen. A though^ the episode is 

ions because, in 1978, he whether tie was not Influenced by. envy fa apparent perhaps, wheri he introduced with a fastidious hint of 
iuu» uwiuw, j * rr . r — r- uncertainty, the story is repealed that 

. this . inquisitorial interference . in 

n -a -a • mi /•/» Althusser's private life was an official 

' KplllUfiP I n ATYl I ITT venture by the Patty, possibly inspired 


^pawedvdth sufficient vigour, and as other eminent scholars, such as the minor matters in the past, and since he socialism, must h 
after 1976 it was blocked Stendhalien, Michel Crouzet or the is not reluctant to talk about hlmsejf, it prominent part In his 
.“^er. Thus, In February 1982, at. Soviet specialist, Alain Besnn^on. is perhaps permissible to wonder • joining and leaving th 
Congress of the Parti Barak is famous because, in 1978, he whether tie was not Influenced by envy fa apparent pc 
■NKwlste ■ Rancais. Georces 


summoned before the cell, arid .told 
that he must separate from his 
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2»f»»l8te ■ Francis, Georges 
™KCtotiaimcd that for twenty years 
Jj™i?56 (the date of the Khrushchev 
.S2[* ,® nd i of the 14th Congress of the 
^ toe Party was the pmoner of a 
2 ®«t model which was adapted 
to France nor to the world 

• JA S5!i» e ^ 1/0115 n i dans la France des 
“frjWar ou de Germinal, ni dans un 

K f 5f. ra raort de"), and suggested 
y i u re* in both the presidential 
U S N dativ « elections of 1981 
, iSdi? b ^{. ri buted to the earlier 
R* of . Maurice Thorez. But 


B IDS. ' r 

I formerly a journalist 
' tot Rouge- Midi and now a 

T 0 ? 1 )^ w|a . mfafcre 
^ Vxlim "fn fe? failure of . theoretical 

to develop and 
; J" 0 Wre doctrines which 

^^dS^edthe growth of the 
w b?S ? ov , Br n cn t so Barak 
* ament tbe absence 

1 / , a ; serious and 

* p#f betioin die secret." 

^|Vwri^^ f ^jib u 8h that academics 

teaches at 1 the 


Selling Them Off 

Profiles. Some sharp, tome worn; some bright, tome dull. 
Coveted, shut away, now brought to light. 

Forty-five years ago, trays heaped and full 1 

Were spread for my inspection as I knelt . v . " 

High on the Leeds shop stool and took my pick. 

It was of. history they felt and smelt: 

• ( lingered p ver them. 

. * * " * * ' ' ' 1 • 

• ft • • 

Now quick ; 

And. furtive! almpst, as if fingering dirt, 

I pluck them out, confront the. expert?* stare. 

He squinnies at them, mutters, asks, what’s fair, 

. What I expected, what they’d fetch. So, hurt 
i Or jolt migned, 1 .1st him ranis ■ prifa, 

Forty-five years ago, each was p trophy, each 
Saturday sixpence snared another catch — ; . 

A William or a Charles, farthing or groat, 

Rubbed Roman bronze (silver vw far too much), i 

Device* puxxled over, dates deciphered,. 

My father looking on, helping nje read . . . ’ 

Blunted Inscriptions, emblematic, coat, ■ , / ■. 

Or forkfog hihit-niark. . .‘i 

• •, : : r 

■ Later, sbpt .awiiyj . ••••. ■ v 

Xhey walted jq be Sold olT tlll todey, 

1 An attic- windfoll. picked Ip middle age.' 

The coat of things. Inflation rising fait,. - 
1 And bills to pay and mouths to feed/ or jiftt ; 

; X vteariness at.so much bunged-fip past 1 .. 

I tee his bib. of paper, glad -to have them. ■ ; i; . 

' 1 (So much sour verdigris, corroslqn, weaT 
l Amoug the bright, ^ihirp; ones. So m^cli dust ; 

V Gathering In-atHre. never puf tp^ie.j v , .-g- . ■ v • 

Whet would I want them for, why should I saye them?) 

[! ■■■'" ' : ■: .v ! •. '■ 

; “Thank you,; in ms^V .Thi partdr an excuse; 

Achievement; thamei h laftkoa ^> rrflftf; disgust, , : : 


wiulc, :: — ' . . • :< .. ;,! t .. ■ * ■ ■. ■ .h 

£E$: ■ i ■ ; f f ■ ; f-z ^ '4 > ?.jr: . Anthony Thwaite i 


by Aragon. To go on from that, and 
suggest that this, incident might have 
ledto the presumed murder of his wife 
by Althusser some thirty years later, is 
a bit far-fetched. In any case It is 
reasonably certain that the incident • 
was inspired by Yves Farges, and by 
the peace movement rather than by the 
1 Party perse. Paiges had heard rumours 
.that H£l&ne . Lego tier! had tortured 
prisoners in Lyon at the time, of the 
Liberation and he. did not think that 
she should be associated with 
propaganda in favour of peace. It was 
the ' 'follow- 1 rayel] era " , therefore, who 
were most' disturbed by ' Althusser’s 
association ..with' a potentially 
embarrassing ally, and ' presumably it ' 
was in response to. their pressure that 
the , Party attempted fo influence his 

{ irivate life. An attempt, incidentally, 
hat was unsuccessful. 

It is as' If Wljaf counts iri all these 
complaints is the manner in' which the 
Party acts rather than the substatice of 
its decisions. There were those' who 
protested that they had no objection to 
. the decision being taken that, the 
dictatorship of : the prtildtariat :bs a 
rieCessaiy stage in the reVolutjOiiary 
process .was no! longer 1 p^rt Of the ' 

. party's dogmatic expectations, but that ' 
they; did object : to 1 : the - fact / thaf 
Maicbafa ^riouhMid tiv& decision on 1 
• television, before the actual. debate tm\ r 
■ the question had taken. plaCe^ We A re 
told £ha t jou rnn lists working for Fratice 
Nouvelle were -unaware that , their 
. review was to be closed down until the • 
i' very last moment; andthatWInckerdM 
hpt 1daoW : thdt he tb' be eluded 
firorit the Coraitf '.Central until the e ve i 
of the 23rd Congress in M&yT979,<and. 
.was given ho explanation by those who' . 
had taken the derision, When. - after 
the electoral dlsapbofounent of 1978, a 
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Central which had been published in 
i' Humanity and the text or which was in 
everyone's hand. “Vo us avez fini de 
nous prendre pour des cons?” asked 
one ot the audience. But the reading 
continued. 

The obvious implication of these 
stories is that the Party leadership is in 
danger of isolating itself from the mass 
support which it requires, and even 
more in danger of taking wrong 
decisions or of being surprised by 
events, (t is claimed that the leadership 
was warned of an explosive situation 
developing in Poland as early as 1976 
but that tne warning was disregarded 
and the journalist responsible recalled 
(although there is no reason to believe 
cither that the Party leaders were 
ignorant of Polish difficulties or that 
the journalist in question had been able 
to foresee in some miraculous fashion 
how events would develop). Barak 
complains that "les permanents", the 
full-time Party workers, have little real 
experience of the working class and 
Unit they nrc separated, by their 
functions, from (he realities of 
ordinary people, and Hinckcr believes 
that, for the first time, the Party is in 
danger of becoming an irrelevance, a 
mere obstacle which all other parties 
will be able to get round. 

The most famous occasion when the 
PCF leadership was taken by surprise 
and unable to decide what to do 
occurred in 1956. In that year the 
Khrushchev report and the Soviet 
invasion of Hungary posed problems 
forCbmmunisls throughout the world, 
but the reactions of the French Party 
have never censed to cause 

controversy. By this time Le Roy 
Ladurie was, according to his own 
, account, ill at ease within the Party, , 
"un dmierd de I'intfrieur, \ 

disconcerted by Khrushchev's visit to 
Tito, listening avidly to the depressing 
account of t he Party In Provence given 
■ to him by his fallow-historian, Maurice i 
.Mulhon, ptr to,.. the mockery , of (he 
hardliners, die ‘‘albanophlW’; as : 
presented by his fcUaw-normalien , the 
philosopher Dcprun. Yet he rejoiced 
at the Communist success in the 1956 
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“Man Who Rose from Ship’s Boy to be 
Lord Chief Justice and Viceroy", ran 
the newspaper headlines when he died. 
Rufus Isaacs was created Lord 
Reading in 1913, his patron Lloyd 
George made him an earl in 1917, and 
on his return from India in 1926 he 
became a marquis. He was the first 
commoner since the Duke of 
Wellington to rise so high in dignity. 
Honorary Freeman of the City of 
London, Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports - the only honour that eluded 
him was the Garter, for which, as a 
Jew, be was ineligible. Like a 
connoisseur, he had a keen feeling for 
this singular gap in his collection, 
apparently not aware that his origins 
for once were an impediment to his 
aspirations. While at the Embassy in 
Washington, he confided, “I have no 
great personal sympathy with Zionism . 



ft 


Contmdsioned by Aragon for Les Lettres Francaises on the occasion of 
Stalins death in 1955, this interpretation of Stalin by Picasso caused 
immediate controversy in official PCF circles and among painters of the 
socialist-realist school. Aragon war obliged to publish letters in which he 
and Picasso were accused of “deviationlsm n . Maurice Thorez, who war 
undergoing medical treatment in Rtrssia at the time, Intervened in defence 

of the portrait. 


stress on the fact that the circumstances 
: of Khrushchev's communication could 
only inspire caution. Like Danielle 
Tarlakowsky, he explains that there 
was uncertainty as to Khrushchev's 
authority within the praesidium. Since 
Thorez (and his colleagues) had been 
closely associated with Stalin, it was 
hardly to be expected that they would 
leap into a denunciation of bis mistakes 
: and wickedness, even if ■ they were 
..prepared to believe all the allegations 


Why should I have? Here I am. 
Ambassador, Lord Chief Justice, Peer, 
and I started from nothing." 

What did It all amount to? It was the 
shell of a great career, and when it was 
cracked open it was dry and empty. In 
public life, which he graced so long and 
so variously, Isaacs left almost no 
impression. He was elected as Liberal 
Mr for Reading in the great landslide 
victory of 1906 but proved a 
parliamentary lightweight, as Denis 
Judd acknowledges in his new 


that it was unthinkable that the Party Judd acknowledges in his new 
would not, in future, speak the truth on biography. It was his reputation as a 
any 'subject, arid publicly (a remark barrister 1 which '.earned Isaacs 
ironically recalled the following year preferment, as Solititor-General in 
when the Party broke with the Social- March 1910, with a reversionary right 
ists over the Common Prog ramm e), to the post of Attorney-General, which 
The difficulty which a Hop* (hi. f F 11 Y acant in October of the same year. 


The difficulty which arises from this vacant in October of the same year, 
historical account Is that 1956 has to be ke J*S e t J 

fitted into a whole series of similar, if P^7 m ?n^? r I, gh Vl°o SUCCeed 
sometimes, less dramatic crises, ’riie ■ “ _!?i gh ! y 


al the Communist success in the 1956 ^thorirv wlrhin rh^ Q' S * hen the Part y brofce with the Social- March 1910 with a reversionary right 

elections; and while affected by the SfLlS IS Z ,sts ° VCr the Common Pra *™e). o|he post of Attorney-General, whfch 

Khrushchev report (which was rwuf i.^ 11 The difficulty which arises from this ^ vacant in October of the same year, 

published by Le Moritfe in June 1956} ■ hnrii? 1 historical account Is that 1956 has to be As Attorney-General he likewise had a 

fie did eel lake' an) anion umil aoml S Ca^cnS fitted So X Sof ,S.r if ri * h M? succeed «“ f?" 1 

live monHia later when he heard, on ■ l fA pl " !°,?. < r l - 1 ! l, cl> . 1 . l . on °f.W» mill. few ^meHmea las, dramaHc crte lVe ' SS? V » highly 

the morning bulletin, the news of the nreoared lo tSiivTS? the Liberation, participation in post- •°JJ. . of . advancement, in 

Soviet intervent on In Hungary. He aooiLwi us tbe a, ' e 5 at,0l « Liberation 1 governments the PCF’s party politics fuelled elevation to 
.MM lb|«-Vflfa9teSRL£S- SSSS& few MPs 

i 0 £*al headquarters where he handed hasty^ aSonTOuKwK eip-her evasions whep it was fpreed to *** technically qualified. 

In his card, which Was carefully placed [hem and for the p fl w! v review lts position* The coming to ^ . . . _ , 

In a drawer. “Bile v. est peut-fitre he7 fhr fS power of ST Gaulle In 1958, 8 the * JiELP!? 18 about Ru ? s Isaacs “ in 

encore , he adds, asifto give hn extra thata Socialist Guv Mollet nriS operation ■: of the Presidential P 6 ™ 3 ,™ 1 ° n e. His rise 

touch of melodrama to his new minlst^ind l \tlmt thiv 'ffitiS''- ^ cSstitutipnof the PifthRepubUc after kc Asquith’s, the ostensibly 

r existence (whlfch he likens to PanurgeV supporting his ooHcv in Jrinerla whirh ^2, Reorganization pf opposition to ^[° r l ess a P° the °si8 of the scholarship 
qu«t far the truth). When Lo. Roy theTtaK the wcU-entrenched rfie oTOauUiBte *?"* ‘° diversity; he 

, Ladurie suggests that Jean Bruhat, nt , a ° f cc ' . and Glscardfans, these were later “hool at fourteen, was packed off 

ohe time the official historian of the . Th ere » reason to think that there occasions when the same pressures ^°. 1 sea PY Ms family, and spectacularly 

Party and a Specialist on the 1871 , * QB gen , u ! I ? e .anxiety among the were on the PCF to deflrie its strategy. ia business, ail before he was 

..Commune, resembled one of the c ?ramunist leadership that right-wing, What one finds is an insistence on 25 nty J ve ‘ Bu * he need not have 

ecclesiastical dignitaries of |he ancien IP l !u r : and fas f ist tendencies were continuity ' rather than theory: ' a ?J“J°yed - such a mixed 

rtgbne, fulfflliha his functions without on tne increase in France, Hence a nrebccuoation with an Hnmni mwi;i start in Ilfe. His family background, hr 


■ . V'T , » . TTMtf Ml ill IV 

.minister and .that they bad beep 
supporting his policy in Algeria which 


relieved might lead to peace. 

^re is reason to think that there 
genuine anxiety among the 


Party and a Specialist oh the 1871 S QB B®" 11 « e j flnxlety_ among the 
..Commune, resembled one of the Communist leadership that right-wing, 
ecclesiastical dignitaries of the ancien mili,ar ' s f and l, *asclst tendencies were 


ecclesiastical dignitaries of |he ancien 
' rtfe/rJiff, fulfilling his functions withotit 
believing (A llis religion, he doubtless 
depicts nis own position over many 
months.., 

i . J 1 '■ ’• 1 ■ ■ 


__ ed - such a mixed 

France, Hence a . predccuj^Uon with an* external model! famU y background, as 

tH ^ about .the report The Soviet Dnion.'ftnd with an internal s ^ 1 . s om ? ry , bt sqch tales, became 
^attribud au camarade Kruschev", model, the Popular Front; a series of ; retroa P ect, vely more impoverished the 
to suggest that Stalin was guilty of rwponses. rather than a lone-term m ore Isaacs flourished - the fact that 
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momhs.:. • r v to suggest that Stalin was guilty ;bf . ret STfiri ‘lSK more W u ^flourished - the facUhaT 

„ . mistakes but not of crimes, and to. review. Tlie Partv leadershin an uncle became Lord Mayor of 

. ,m jx)rtnnt_ to concentrate upon the errors of the cult on its rfile amongst the masses^ut in London k indicative^ Nor wu he a 

d of I^raonality rather than to' accept the no way analyseswhat the masses are :Ch S? of the ghetto; neither socially nor 
seen the Khrushchev report t ' vetr when * accusation . (which was. made 1 by the the nature or Uieclass sthiade - nr spiritually dS Judaism much encumber 

U W °H a* the right) that K WfwS SK^Sya 

thnebeenpubll Ished in Lc the phenomenon of Stalinism was an modem sodetyf As file Partv declines Iffbel: . wild; impetuous, reckless 

n fR jS ^ incritablc part ofa Communist system, electorally, it issaid that Its Influence in : ^ ar ^ n 8 bn the Stock Exchange -he 

rt was In this situation thtu the Franco- French ^iety iScre^ Td ^hU was onfy nlneteen but ho lIed aBoui |5 S 

' DeasrtmenM dnm It wai cilH li .... ' . - a. ^ ■ i 1 n * i_P i ! _■ .« _ __ ,b®lW66ll ft p^/dea/ and'a ” h ® enlar 85^ his commitments to- 


.* PSZ** 1 , customary for inevitable part of a Communists; 

Communist officials to. refer those who n was in this situation thgl the F 
Jor copies to the American Stale British attack on Suez took place 
Dcyertmen sfaco. it mu gfljd, ji.wos . were disturbances in Poland ai 
' ni? ^ s wh ch h P ld th0 " RwaHahs Invaded Hungary; C 

-'SSMiLfS W? , w t at was Itried'to attack the offices of J'tfui 

that however In Paris and there were demanc 

Z5-" 1 , SSW h !lP J a ? the Commuhist Party should be 

' • — iilegaL The result was that the 

, .Stall qfeatlon. In fact a lively debaije was re-asserted its support for 

Russia, condemned . what 
prolude to the ;new aimtephere in thc , happened in - the Hungarian 

. , S Vetop ^L: U *ll er > ldb 1 C ^ ^ wlsl Parly fi nd chose to re 

' , ; Rochet (' le parjl bouge!* as hp puts It), its loyalty 1 to its own leaders 


Marconi is the name that haunJ 

Reading's public life, hard u*S Julius Goebel 
to bio out any menUon of if 5- J ULIUsGoEBKL 

becoming Lord Chief Justice, Forfc The Struggle for Ihe Falkland Islands: 
Marram scandal of 1912-13 IhreaJL-kA Study in Legal and Diplomatic 
fas whole work ofrehabilitaHonjf^History 

sour C ? U stfa^M Ch S disBStnte !l ^PP- Yale University Press. £10 
nr«w,„ „ s “ ngin 8 challenge to (paperback, £5.95). 

Mom'which m7cSZ““te' ^ 02943 8 

The conventions governimr ^ ^ 

financial transactions of membmrf Three daw after the Argentine 

the government were admBvK surrender m Port Stanley Private Eye 

and ill-defined, but whra S reported the true story of Mr Willian 

acquired shares in th^ AmS £ urt “ J of T Mlssion ' Britj sh Columbia 

Marconi Company, gave P D , ada - * appears that Mr Curtis 

Lloyd George and, When S* baving become convinced of the 

“ .flUCSlIOtt Infivitabilif v of WnrM War Thraa -aU 


A question 

H. 


of sovereignty 

S. Ferns ° J 
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IPI^NNi ■ SlSSSi 

‘ he Faikiand IsfaSds [fa Vera e ? S in^ interpreted as evdlnra th?l th« 

1926-27J have called upon the law to S i n ,- 0 ^ m J gRt ver y wel1 have accepted British auifSriiv i. »S 

; “ P™r ore. *hat what this ! . for example, would not accent maiMo 

imderstood W y S u l forth and de^tmLTh^' 8 Ar ? entlne m]on y was ?T fr ? m * he Falkland Islanifs. it was 
^ H^ rSt0 ° d ' Thl ! !* has been sought R e m s!royed ' bat no * oy Bntain. By the '[fog 31 10 print, publish or sell a mao of 

hat the n °f W i ,h ,he antici P«non jHSjSf. Admiralty rat around to lbe Argentine Republic which omitted 

ueMsJrif., off na, 7 aled will S '" 8 C T* m ° ns,ow in HMS f he words. "Isias Malvinas". All direct 
necessanly alter the situation, nr 5: °. 10 ass ert the sovereientv of ifino intercourse between a rOP n tin n anrl *L. 


uiiumi vuiulUUItt, 

Canada. It appears that Mr Curtis, 
having become convinced of the 
inevitability of World War Three, sold 

all fin rtumaH an/ 1 unfit liJ« i - 


were raised abiut goSS aold 

contracts with the Briiish Maitm ^ owned aud with his wife and two 


ds, believing them to be 
from the exigencies of 
. Could anyone have 

.MjkQ n i i. ■ ■ 


aw is should be fairly set forth and 

^riT t00± ’* bas been sought 

thnt° n0 J with ,he ant ‘cipation 
that the facts narrated will 

necessarily alter the situation, or 

that a wrong will be righted, but 

because the law which states have so 

E Sf 1 ? * w r ou8hl 10 g ov era 

klrif e at! ° ns * fi to o precious a 
heritage to be suborned to cover the 

imperialistic designs of any nation. 

Mendez could not 


rifA.« rung Laptam Onslow in HMS ‘he words, “Isias Malvinas". All direct 

a*-* ‘ne sovereignty of King intercourse between Argentinn and the 

the Arainf* in lhe Fa,kland Islands, islands was prohibited until the 1960s. 
In " Argentines were aitemntina in n . 


the 

gave 


d v " w muicuvcj. 

he was found out. He had to Handiff 
again in Parliament to explain die 
difference between that company and 
this company, a distinction vhidi 
Members might not have noticed In hb 
earlier statement and which singulafr 
failed to impress them. But if the 
Attorney-General went, then Ac 
Chancellor of the Exchequer mold 
have to go too. This is surely shy 
Asquith stepped in to protect then 
both. With the Prime Minister betid 
them, they could bluff it out together 

Denis Judd puts forward u 
alternative view of the Prime Mmistfi 
motives, based on a subsequent (tat 
undated) letter to Reading fin 
Asquith f s widow. “He uvea Ll.ft 
over Marconi. Why? - because L|i! 


— M uiuiiicni wiien Iflc it a j* , ne uavc 

Argentine Governor and his naval .w^h E rnens, ° n - Under his guidance 
commander were putting down a ! r TP eria ] lls | T1 replaced the devil and all 
mutiny. Captain Onslow 8 asked the PPP.^^monoIogy, and 

Argentines to pull down their flaa ■ Falkland Islands became the 

S>'.. re _ fu ? d *° *>. ». presented* °(' te "gs.inst whk* nil 


was your 
been for 


r — " "" wui b|9| IIUVC 

been shown to be no wiser than he. 

This is quite understandable. It 

requires more knowledge and much 

less optimism than average to take 

seriously the possibility of war about 

remote rocks and bogs with a minuscule 

population declining in numbers. One 

ran understand, even if one deplores, 

the Germans and the French having 

fought two bloody wars about Alsace 

aM Lorraine, and it - is not 

unreasonable on the part of the Soviot 

Government to be concerned about 

Maud. But the Falkland Island*? 

Who can possibly be so insane as to 

S»ftW and fight about the Falkland 
islands? 

The answer is, roughly 25 million 
Argentines. In Buenos Aires in 

\PnlAmkar .* . 


improve on this. no1 Argentinn to poll down ™“ n J # .Mands became’ the 

°-w's own book JMStSA * tsssn ^*5^ 

State of 0| » obliged to yield » suS ™5,7 r M ^d Bntlah response to thlsdeveh,pTOn,“ 

Kffi fe I,w - su1 ?i *w«y- No bloKs'S Sd W’“, Argentine poUtks 4 been 

J? SSlffe’hS Z™ *!*!?, »"■ British* have 


" ArSlr^ 

te gft !FMv IK fee ?hL^^ USS 

ff^ha’^&£fe?2 cb * Bd hero ofthe Malvinas, Atoito SP ^Government invi 


the 

or 

for 

and 


Drincine^ nfiSsJ 1 ‘s a because he wanted his wages inffish Wl ‘ n raem inhaving the Question of 

SffiSKa 5 .- waawJrSS gB&«*afejs 

thp a ' /'r Is [ an ? s? B y ,hen required. He was turned lemse in ?™ icc ' “ nd dial in 1955 they asked 

so'verd^uST “ "S4S U "W. " ,ed '» '.he of 


- --- - uiuiiuaf uy men 

the British Crown had exercised 
sovereign authority over a British 
community in the Falkland Islands for 
ninety-four years, and the United 
States, as well as several Latin 
A ? enC f n -. 8tates > had long 


Uruguay. " ,BU ,uose 10 

«..Pau b”. 1 , , Anglo- Argentine crisis 

OVfir the Pflllf IcanHc a#wiii^,.j j ■ _ .1 


Min W’J he Sandwich Elands 

ana the British Antarctic Territory? In 
wery instance the Argentine 

OOVemm^Tlf nafii carl tA ln4 • 


to let an impartial 

SwTdgad'KvareSuV ,0 "* "!“■'«==-, howeva^TI WSZ&'SS. the 

to^oe^el'fo^rst^udlnB^n^ 81 ?,^ 11 ' ? f ^ red ""SfwT* 1 *!!? H?'wo“d ™».PWn is thal the Argentine 
record the part of agents ofthe I?niWl f ° r8 M l il e Falklands if the British do not want a settlement 

States in extinoiEnrT a* U 2 ed u 0u l^ ^ te off the defaulted debts of h Bn!ai ? over the Falkland Islands 
authority in "Las^a^vinas" Sj, Ul Sf d ^P^nces of the Rio de la than lbe y ™ nt a settlement 

Spain abandoned its M*avSr o T * BntUh ***** t0 play ' Anfl-SriSSS th * B **& Chnnel. 

sustain a community and to exercise Fr0ra lhe 1840s until Perdn came to na" onTE Snt ^ em l a ®°8 y _ , ai ! d 

authority in the Falkland Isiands. From ~ 1946, ,hv Fu.klunds^u.vin,. domes , “T 5 

S foe Wo dJ la°Pfata Unl,ed ProvJncfeS f \ 

th ^L^£#e n !in e *Rep^SJfthOT tt wS e i^ I I I ^ jBfcl BBT ~ J - '' 

authority in the Falklands, although I JhA « 

there was much activity, mainly by seal I wRl RoyalBota 

hunters and whalers who congregated I A,., f "W“ ■y* 

in the islands to catch seals, take on trMuPk A J m 

fresh water, kUI cattle for ships’ stores i, & W ■“ 

and rest ships crews. Many of those mJ ■ 

using toe Falkland Islands in this way I 

were citizens of toe United States, 11 ' Cardens 

it 1 ^ i? 9, .i the Opvemment of the I ' andP 

Umted Provinces of the Rio de la Plata , Edif^hvP 

appointed Louis Vemet, a business! I ^-BieaDy r 

Bril Mh F oreign f °SeCTetaiy? ‘'tlrt I This lavishly Dust 

Aberdeen | Instructed the British I many of Ksw^s^tfl 

Consul-Qnneral in Bueno. Air« to I I I 


mg and he loved you, HgdlliK Buenos Aires in 

>r you he would nave let LLd anyone walking in 

is true that Reading remaiwd, Flonda could have purchased 

a I II T. *A I Oi n ITV nPOAO a A. v 


fin* ec*-. VWM1W ,iav& puiwiiascu 

SLy .P 03 a magazine. Azul y 
Blanca, the cover of which bore a 


both Asquith and Lloyd Ganges) ™ c p ve r o' which bore a 

later years, and he had good ressopta j S?£l??, aph . of , h™ rather scrawny 
gratttud? ta.sach cure, . A|lter ther LP> * *£••• «*Pan»e of gran. 


gratitude in each case,. After dur expanse of grass. 

Marconi affair there was i (inn tonil: was . a caption in bold 

between him and Lloyd George, wi»k W*- jTm nches df which the 
continually gave . Reading polirtf of sf ve robbed us "- Inside 

errands which diverted him from . A r0fl y f )n(l flnotbflr restatement of the 
legal duties. During the war he « J* 8 „ r „ *■** J 0T the possession 

virtually an absentee Lord 0*1 . erT1 h m i^ K „^ ai yV ias ”» rhetorically 
Justice, an office for which he IradS* fl . .™®rad with Marxist jargon 
enthusiasm. Like many a brilW of t h- ^ an< ^ tbe e)f ploitatTon 

barrister, he seems to have seen Ik ^ b £*. b f £* cb * and especially 

main attraction of the bench u fe ^ .«*m of the 


mam attraction or me Dencn ,, “ “ 1 ne °t tne 

prospect of a pension. Remark*^ to provide advance 

even after he ended his secondment^ , p W jyJ* comic-opera Invasion of 
Ambassador to the United States; w : AraenfJnl 8 ^! glands by a party of 
was authorized by Lloyd 1 Mronlamf 5!!!“ m L a commandeered 

rpjvivp nnnffrlpnfinl • dfiSOfllcW AuliOUtth Ttlflnv rfAnlnrA/l 


receive confidential 
between London and Wasmnfl®; „ 

presumably to relieve thetedimnwW 

law courts. ; 

When it fell to Uoyd Oeotg#} i 
appoint a new Viceroy of Indla in w*} , 

tC A«-A^A*n La ivinfl Adclll/ iVUlVlrtCCfl " 


“"“Steea with its purpose. 

a Y £m nlverslty Press has revealed 

iteffii C0 T raerc,al instinct in 
"PUDInhing what is rtovrlhorl 


what h dfirerited 1 ™ the 

the suitability of his veWt* « %«sh r and «ci°H«w^ 
Reading’s old icrvMt; M 

announced her determination natft tack^rotirid to the rnn-in* 

left at home by declaring: misis.; The 
very nice. I have always WMtedtoitf written 7slands i 

. India.” Her master seems to pbllihad u 1 VJSPY 3JJ" a 8° a nd 

in a similar frame of mind, HcM Wi description but thn re u° 

deep knowledge of the ^Msor J . c 'J 

no- strategic commitmeotW BnEr Wared in an artirfi^*/' 

ho rense ■ of nd^oa abool WflW ^ ^ International 

nationalism, eitoer for or a ^^Jar^derable raeasurp^fv J n 

Viceroy, Reading ; was Mlhheris ciaim^If e i gt> ^ tbo 

royalty. He ’worked htfd I tg vroHh hil5i at volume' as a, 

Hu dtu^ud ^ tSl hta: kw.^ ytog “ d ■ 

umeriulnsd lu thu liw of > -book -to a 1 good 

horses and shot tigers , .of American historical 

duty: It was no bind*, taHjgl the two world 
never expected the pahn fi ■* ibomunK < ^ 0cUme nted, based on 

dust.- He kept Gandhi at lamination .of con- 

wito his patience,; 8“^. Jj? Cl'. hnffi-7 V 3 VP « learned- in four 

temper; According, to intellectually naiveand 

Readings were ^ dely . P^Jr’ wwl grave Impartiality and 

India”, Jhouih U to «ol J r dffitl 8t “ dy & publfc law 

FritF.ria - nnrlftmifl thlfi of thp. orouf .*■ 


the Communist Party should be made 
illegal The result was that the! Party 
Te-as sorted its support for Sqviet 
Russia, condemned . whdt : had 

' 4 _ . ■ ■ .1 Lb ■*. » ■ I. ' 


nco- French society increases, and thi. w °*jy nineteen but he lied about his 
here contrast, between i pays kgai and a ^ e ~ he enlar 8cd his commitments to' 
tbo P?y* is almost ihe only form of [" c ‘ bat - 1 when he . was 

iwds dialectip thSt exitts Indhe Party b « left debts of; 

mite ■ although toe reference;, in a** recent iff’? 0 - Mother, then stepped in, and 

,5 sssr *•**.*»*. 

’S Urewccm 


: ; Mn the collective hi$tory, Le PCF : . - il ? ocl »« w* Stoliplsm, b?RkSSS,S 

haskOmdriilligotan official stamp since hnd false friends. 'KtwehSSnk*& 

It bri oinni in fa W>rlMt liF I API n na alu*n • Thu*' Li itn.lu nr 'all nf . . • irifnupiwn and 


r abandoned. Beyond this internal 
political use of the issue Is Argentina's 
intention to use the islands to bottle up 
Chile and add to their slice of the 
Antarctic continent. At the moment 
the powers have divided up Antarctica 
into spheres of scientific interest and 
have agreed not to exploit the 
resources of the continent,, nor to 
slaughter each other in seeking to do 
so. Tire continent is thus one ofthe few 
large areas of the world where 
ecological and political sanity have the 
upper hand. Argentina, however, is 
seeking to end rids state of affairs, and 
their claim td. the, British slice of 
Antarctica is toyfience of their 
intentions. r 

w.y*® . Hlllert Germany and 

& ' n il, Ila ! y ’ Ar 8 en,lna > under 

Reran and his wives and now under the 
Junto, is an example of toe evil of too 
much fantasy in politics. So long as 
Argentina was a liberal society 
genuinely trying, often against great 
odds, to create liberal institutions 
Having some resemblance to the 

E3 es ,he £ reat Argentine 
revolutionaries such as Moreno, 

h ife a, ! 0 L 5 IV u da ^ a and San Martin, 
it flourished abundantly; so much so 

that it was not unreasonable for 

Argentines to think of themselves, as 

they were beginning to do in the 1880s. 

as the leading state of Latin America 

and as a rival of the United States and 

an exemplar of European civilization 

in toe Americas, free and independent 

of European political control. This 

aspiration has long since gone sour. 

Much of the responsibility for this 
decline in to shabby populism rests with 
the armed forces. Perhaps the fact that 
they have been revealed as even worae 
soldiers than they are politicians and 
economic managers will destroy the 
myths upon which they feed. Mis 
rhatcher may yet emerge as one of the 
great Argentine reformers, for she has 

demonstrated that the Emperor lias no 
clothes. 


— ^uwuyo nit va LVI 

S t against this, and to assert the 
claim to sovereignty. No 
■ attention was paid to this protest, 
i Those who dltf actively oppose the 
i exercise of Argentine sovereignty in 
the islands were American ships’' 
captains and crews. Some agreed to 
pay Argentine licence fees for the 
privilege of fishing, . sealing . and 
hunting, but some refused on the 
grounds of their natural right to hunt, 
shoot and fish where they pleased. 
Those who did so were arrested. • . 

' The United State? Consul in Buenos 

iMtes accused the Argentine Governor 
: of .piracy. . The' GSS Lexington* was 
dlspatthed to the Falklands by toe 
Consul. Commander Silas Duncan, 
USN, . landed sailors from the 

T AVIflfdAM unlLaJ iLm* A L 



Royal Botanic Garten 


Gardens for S cience 
and Pleasure 
Edited by F Nigel Hepper ■ 

This lavishly illustrated book, to which 
“ Kew*8 staff have contributed, 
provides an absorbing exploration in 
pictures and in text of the origins and 
development of Kew, and its most 
ou tstanding ornamental features. Kew’s 
leading role as a scientific pioneer is 
^highUrftted by discussion of fis botanical 
expeditions to all cprners of the world, its 
achievements in the classification and 
identification of plants, and its current 
endeayoure m conservation and research. 
0 11 2411B1 9 Hardback £ 9,95 
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a . , wter Marienbad f Reading certain y lqoK« mjjrr 
■ rimllSw “"foefc . and; he bad no preiudices'to pwj»r 

fascism' has hi««wSr putters at thp casino, ! from playing it with a 
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sailed aVvay to demand their trial as 
pirates. All this was very much in the 
spirit of the British buepaneers of toe 

-L' *1 . « ■■ i • ■■ . ■ 


I prorecocu lunncrui ns analysis or (tie strategy. It is rather 
■/situation, but they do not hesitate to will chanDe l ji , 6 

"stem. 1 


fl ® fo ^y about. iheora^JS’ the JKPS Jft^SMaced.to the ' 

Mrfdehu;- who, ' Ho early- and- • 

iphaSlze democracy, tmd demand ^9 urs 1 to trt aster his briefe. 

tedom ofdiscuSrioni But that ishot ’•'5S»!^^^.- , ^^^alclyprbMred,’' 1 ! 

rty -to' iSutylve pud io’ iter^v«rf»^rte^5S' ; ' wapltoy . m a p .- eartiins • 


g^ericoa t, 

few 1st 


It was a resplendent 
magnificent career, ,but what .- 

“MWJLsara 


^ orCes of the 
Jfcr. Goebel arrived 

toat Britain 
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, seventeenth century in their dealing 
with .the Spanish authorities, actions 
which Goebel ' so mtich deplored. 1 . 

. '' As a result of tots robust example of 
frontier democracy on to? high seas, 

, US-Argentine ’ diplomatic relations 
were broken o|^ for eleven years aria as 
. late as 1885 the two gbvemments were 
still discussing the , matter. Goebel 
alleged that the United States. Consul 
. iti Buenos Aifes: was put up lo qU this 
by ,the British- In -'.fact (he first 
: Argentine Governor In tjie Falkland^, 
being ; primarily. ;interested in /the 
Islands as a busings proportion, Was 
■ in two >nin4s about whether to seek 
Argentine or British authority for his 


The Garden Room 

Priscilla Boniface 
■ 4 unique record ofa bygonfc ert 1 
. from orangeries pf toe seventeenth 
ceptory to conservatories in their 
'hqraay, with many of tire ■ 1 
illustrations t^ken from origiiial 
Victorian negatives; A fasdnating . 
view of this neglected aspect of file . 
British romance with flowers. 

0 U 701327 4 

Forihcoming- November 
Yesterdays Gardens from 

Celebrates some of themost •'!, ■ 
attractive gardens of the Victoriari-. 
rind Edwardian pertod/, .. f , .. 


Ako available 


BuikUnms for th e Age: 

Sts 1 ^ 1900 - 1 

A pictorial record of imaginative 
architecture devel(qjed . 

. fpr the ‘New Age' 

■. ' ' ■ r 

J^«fj fl 2?fe atauranto * 

‘AdjarmiMmtinratalgieand. • 
profus ely UhBamted account pf 

bygone ooulencA' • 


5^900-1939 ^S^^ antBmd 


JwrtMorley.i^^ " 
U.IWMB-t-f” 


TT i7V 

Vera Kaden . 

A handsomely illustrated book 
which traces toe relationship 
between changing fashions of 
gardoi de^goand developments in 
boteriical illustration. • L , 

g'JJ. 290376 4 Hardback £12.00 : 
Q 11 $90331 2 Paperback £6.95 
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FICTION 


The homing high-fliers 


Peter Kemp 


David Storey 

A Prodigal Child 

319pp. Cape. £7.5U. 
0 214 02027 7 


mid in his play. The Restoration of ,\ Prodigal Child-, a book whose title 
Arnold Middleton. "They grow there binds together two ideas. Bryan has 
after a while like natural features. "prodigal talent”; he exercises it 

Re mi> vc them - and you remove life fruitfully because, like the prodigal 


One of David Storey's minor 
characters breeds homing pigeons: 
most of his protagonists behave like 
them. Escaping from cooped-up lives 
for a brief flutter, they inevitably wheel 
around and come home to roast. Plight 
into Camden showed a Northern girl 
and her married lover defiantly taking 
off together; when it ended, they were 
kick, wines clipped, with (heir 
respective families. Pasmore charted 
another abortive night from 
domesticity. Plays suen as Jn 
Celebration and The Farm focus on the 
ruffled skirmishings that ensue when 
sons return to their parents' homes. 
Storey's latest novel , A Prodigal Child, 
concludes with its hero, Bryan, hack in 
u community he has earlier been 
couxed out of. 

Like many Storey protagonists, 
Bryan has felt claustrophobia inside 
the working-class world of his 
formative years, agoraphobia outside 
it. Tiie disorientation of the 
“expatriate working-class man”, ns In 
Celebration puis it, is something Storey 
tirelessly investigates. A man like 
Pasmore, he shows, pushed up the 
social ladder by a scholarship, tries to 
keep his sense of balance by lending his 
micldfe-class life in what were once 
working-class surroundings; the 
gcnlrifled area in which he opts to live 
"had previously been occupied by 

.1 re 1 


Kemiivc mem - and you remove me 
itself." This idea of the scar as 
something vitally intrinsic is central to 
Storey's view of his scholarship hoys 
with their ‘‘feeling of disfigurement , 
their “crushing bloody sense of 
injury”. 


fruitfully because, like the prodigal 
son. he finally returns to the birthright 
of his family background. Refusing to 
discard the matrix of his early years, he 
heeds the message ignored at the end 
of Storey's last novel, Saville: "It’s an 
illusion to think you have to break the 
mould. The mould could be the most 
orecious thine you have.” 


What is responsible for their feeling ™ ' '.ft » 

of mutilation, he suggests, is the tight- P rcc,ous ,hmg y0U have ' 
knit nature of Northern working-class ^ mould - , hc working-class 
life, with us commitment to “stick mg commun i ty _ is carefully built up in the 
together . In extricating himsc f from novd Like .Me (Storey shares with 
th is. Storey believes, the scholarship j,j s protagonists an impulsion to return 
Ihjv leaves some of himself behind. , n nm .,nAi rh« hnnt 



boy leaves some of himself behind I0 / umj] £ r ground ), the book begins 

This is why most of Storey s centra with , he as £ mb ]j ng 0 f a home by a 

figures rarely seem whole people, and | abotlrer and his wife. Then, gradually, 
ns a consequence arc unable to support „ widens out as a community comes 
the pressures of full relationships - int0 ^mg. jhe estate to which the 
hence the string of failed affairs and Morlcys have moved is new. The 








sneas, swapping produce ana 
showed a man unnb e to settle with a inater jals. Drawing skilfully on his 

un oyer-strong un rivalled deftness in capturing 
attachment to his mother, Storcvs Northern working-class dialogue - the 
protagonists nre unable to settle wun a flat-vowelled banter and occasional 

?. n i^h* r o. i fln 0 A Cr i S, . r ik n - 8 brusque emotionalism that are used to 
auachmenl to their class. And their suc |! eff ect j n his Yorkshire plays - 

isolation is underlined by the intensely storey faithfully establishes a teeming 

Sill: ll h r C O( .H 0r Th^ panorama of dour interaction: a grimy, 
Si,!! 6 ha c, C Jr rge i7!L ,S s colourful warren whose inhabitants are 

d ^ cu Pj®" ts sharply individualized yet bonded 
extensively. Field days and family together by a sense of shared identity 

J w H Sre SSifev and common goals. Embedded in it is 

A h the smaller, even more cohesive unit of 

H^nnlSi whrt hnf [Lriflln « 5 the fam fly- the life of which is explored 

^ 1 itp iv n If 1 with unmawkis h delicacy, something 

irking «™s) ^ play^ rL bolb robM and lend "- 

Contractor, goes particularly far in this Having put together this doseiv- 
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mm 


K £i 


direction, not only observing a gang of 
tetit-erectors but also getting them to 


Having put together this dosely- 
meshed, inward-looking world with Its 
own dialect, idioms ana rituals. Storey 


m 


working-class families". Even inside assemble and dismantle a marquee on then introduces displacement. Bryan, 
this up-market version of his former stage. Working-class sport. Storey also the Morleys’ second son, is taken up by 
’ habitut, however,, alienation hits him. stresses, tends to be as communal ns its a wealthy couple (one of whom has 
Brainy emigres from the proletariat, labour. His play The Changing Room hertelf climbed, not entirely 


Storey's scholarship boys never shake parallels The 
off feelings of disturbance at having learn preparii 
been raised out of the class thev were from a game 
raised in. Educational high-fliers Sporting Lift 
(hough they may be, they are still rugby, too. A 
tormented by the homing instinct. to be asgnie 

Home, for Storey, Is where the heart SJXfJ,? ■ - r 
Of foe matter is. His characters are ° roken nose - 


parallels The Contractor by showing a unscathed; from poverty): As be u 
team prepa ring for a nd then u nwindmg eased but of the family, there are slips 
from a game of Rugby League. This and shifts in its relationships. With 
Sporting- Life spotlights professional perceptive precision, Storey registers a 
rugby, too. And both display the sport new emotional unsteadiness: the 
to be asjjnielHng as work, taking the uncomfortable mix of envy ' and 
toll of Injuries- ' " ‘ ' 


vntisa/aa nnnm- . «■ 

“Tile", a drawing in Indian Ink by Henri Gaudier Brzeska; to be included 
In a sale of British Inipresslonlst and Post-Impressionist Paintings and 
Drawings and Modem Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture at Sotheby's, 34 
and 35 New Bond Street, London Wl, on Wednesday July 14. 

■■ • V 1 -'-; ■' . ; *• I*. -.1, i'* * . , -i ■ '*.■ « 

Eccentricity rules 


always struggling to get in or out of U. 
Being locked out, ih his fiction, is a' 


shattered teeth, a acceptance in Bryan’s brother, the _ , _ ' 

■ wincing blend of shame and gratitude Linda .TftVlOr 

. h.' lu i- i r. ii ^ 


frequent problem; finding that a 
partner has left home,- the ultimate 
ordeal. Sometimes; Storey juxtaposes 
the idea of going home with that of 


Bui 'the damage that has increasingly ft hls P are . nts ® re ed # d inl ° a «*pUng 
eoccupied Storey is the damage mat his near-adoption. 


i is a preoccupied Storey is the damage mat 
lat a leads to ar|, A high proportion of his 
imate- refugees from the working class have ' 


his near-adoption. 

The subsequent blossoming of 
Bryant gifts as a sculptor has rather to 


going into i 
connotations 


Alice Thomas Ellis 

The 27th Kingdom 

159pp. Duckworth. £7.95. 
0 7156 1645 5 


ronnoiauons or me iprmer rnrowing reauzc mis potential, and become, the details of physical work, the casting 
nto forlorn relief, the , bleak instead; embittered teachers: peevish' of a statuette Ws made. This occurs in 
Impersonality of the lntter. Hoine, his pedagogues are, a spb-species much in an art-room where the motto is 
ambiguously titled olay. gains n shock evidcnceinStorey's fiction f his interest "Concrete and specific”. It’s an 

effect by deliberately arousing wrong in clrases is second only to his interest injunction Storey himself has 
expectations. Set t it- firs! seems, in in class: and/: of- course »■ the.lwo obviously followed when tackling the 
someone s home, it turns out to be concerns generally coalesce, education . mawive feat ofreconstniction- both of 


Jimmy, Lady Diana, Cassandra, Mis 
Mason and her husband, the Major - 
anyone, in fact, who comes wir 
Dancing Master House, where Aunt 
Irene lives, is some way bound by, 
its eccentric rules. 

Eccentricity rules, in fact; Aont 
Irene talks to her magnolia tree, geB ■ 
the cockney heavies m to harass tbfi 

mirthifsol taw ninvt anH (HvrC lift hlUtSOfl > 


instances ot. storey s concern wun state of being at once closely involved ; of hls protagonist may remain 
. displaced persons, characters that have with something and yet distanced from - somewhat shadowy, but Storey's own 
b^en split and damaged. ■ . it is, some of them come to see, powers are displayed with a vivid 

HU firit hnrttr TUtf Sn*rth,a. t it a wluablc ro an artist. This Is perceived soliditv throushout the enornedno 


HI* first book,' : 77ife Sporting Life, valUB * ,l p. H rt P* « s ,s perceived solidity throughout the engrossing 
investigated a case of multiple In jury. . ^ 3 P eo ^ n ^y Clerirly by Bryan. Morley ,in . pages of this richly satisfying book. : 


Physically battered - the novel opened 
with him having his teeth smnsned - 
Arthur was nlso psychologically 
fractured, unnble to get Ills emotions 
and behavloiir to knit together, Since 
then, deft 'personalities : have ; 
constantly engaged Storey's Interest. 

' And U IS' characters hurt .by 1 social 


... i » 

Portrait Painter 


^ 1 11 i ■■ i buw VUUIUIUJ IIUOTIVA 111 ■■ — ■ “ 

Authors' diist-jacket photographs can mythical tax man and rives us hints oe 
influence a reader's response to a the liaule cuisine of horse meatun 
book. The gaunt, waspish Bice of Alice another disguise, Alice Thomas Man 
Thomas Ellis presides forbiddinslv an unconventional cookery experts 
over her third novel, The 2m The 27th Kingdom is brittle, clever sja 
Kingdom, and whepeVeM came across funny and, because of the woriaw* 
Aunt Irene, the novel's main characters inhabit, Ellis Is aUowed b 
character, I thought of this face. Quite certain amount of carelessness ww 
wrongly, it seems, for some way into muddle. Apparent symbols, .uwjg 
the novel we arc told that Aunt Irene's (untainted apple, hung woman, PJJJ 
''looks, had gone - disappeared tinder Valentine, drowned man and so^ 
waves of creamy, cu rdlfng flesh” and, remain obscure. They have the ww 
hi the chase at the end of foe book, she. weight and mystery of Tarot caw ow 
breaks into "a fat person's trot”, their moaning, if there is ; 

But this i, . novel with all the “"oyingly elurive. . 

idiosyncrasy of a fairy tale, and in fairy Ellis's skill lies in surface .am. 

tales appearances are deceptive. The .rather than in depth -■ . 
oat Fooii's foolish fece and fluffy white sacrificial behaviour; fbr exBmpV^i; 
body, for.example, belie, his inteiUgent snobbish Mra Mason who ww» V* 


r"»;i I .ii 


dislocation to whom he has riveii most 
attention, seeing them as, : tn a '\vay, 
victims or iridusmpl .Injuty, - 


t , •• 

3 - 

V. 


r ■ .i . 

T- ’• 

■ • ■ . » 


;••• t Northern working-class society,-; qs ; 
••• Storey presents it, • Inflicts physical ; 
:• damage on those trapped inside l(, And : 
psychological damage. .oq those who;, 
partially pull themselves out: In the-. 
•' communities < he concentrates on, 
physical wear and tear is everywhere 
apparent -r heal'd in 1 the clogged, 


■ If, in the middle-aged ; 

Worn fhee now given to 

. Hb strangers scrutldy ’ 

seek- unhidden; true -v ■; 

' Regret state pnaatuaged ! 
Frompoied formality- 

’ , 1 ’ 

-Her need and lbiai a life ^ y ■ 
'Of compromise niade plain, 
Hls thoughts are qpt the Yuph 
Of sythpathy for pain 
Bjit tone And palette-knife, 1 
Tjie textllre of this brush:. 


uk nu migci ana mimes use a m an enon nor ro ww „ie* 
demon: / Valentine (A novice sent . to - end' who enters . the bedroom . . 

stay with Aunt Irene by- her sister, .a tall, bowed mouse Bid 
Reverend Mother) fa a black saint, -clothes silently off th® atw- 
And at the heart of it al) is an apple - an author’s rakish eclecticism ,s ™J} , 

8° , bad, . Picked she provides a ^loosely v 

.miraculojifly by Ydenthie ffom ah framework for the book. It 


unreachable branch; it sit 
in the Reverend Mother 


n/uli li? 1 ! , U*. vaicsnnne. 

When the apple decays, she can return 

to the convent. Aunt Irene (whfoh 

tW^ Wc’re told, with "sUrener”), 

thrdUOh llBrtnefA fAv.'iW* * Li^ : ' 


bohemians and loed 

h«r kailHIu a fp flnVthlnS that .. . - 


.rine pallid skin stained by a prpfusion 
t>f biue; scars", , The hands of mamial 
; workers hold. . out especially .■ hard 
- evident of the tough pesi of their life: 


And, glancing Up, his gaxe :. 
.Meet* nothing of tbe beart : 
j But CQldur, ihade and glbu - 


'i- >-• 


3 ’• *■ 1 

'? I* -I 1 


V . [ 

k i> • ••.. 


:-yr. 


. Awnicn pupcraiarjs anu 

lo' provide svfficient . 


,'*• J; 




t Bla *i dl y atid Sng basil apd a Sint of 

Aim? r! he u P an white yrine to wften wy. 

Wand between the and carrote to' persuade her 

Gf r? ^ Embankment, guests : that' what theV were 

^ Hussfen quite .itossibly 

a. Ipt of tfielr ' 'ThomasElUs beguiles -there ad erwj. 

: SKidtov^L*G! ; — rfj? P’P^nrtpr ^ ; the: oddity 6f 

an oMse Oh i mystery : and tfl&i fl PP^ r f d -^S 

she'Sft r m8S^ r0 ^ l, 
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Like The Anatomy of Criticism this is a 
wonderful book, and like that, at once 
illuminating and frustrating. Northrop 


archetype - its parallelism of style and distrust of language, including the 
of subject . its myth-making, primitive rhetoric of metaphor. 

t % B original, is firmly advanced as one of 

“ — *» - * hpl ' 

SSZaS !! 'h * primary innaiion of 


except as a human and literary activity. 
In this he differs from the master of 


Frye exposes his own technique by Sll £ h explorations, Coleridge, who has 
admitting in his Introduction that it is influenced him so strongly. In his 
based on a series of courses delivered miscellaneous works on religion, 
over the years to students at the Coleridge is forever relating the myths, 
University uf Toronto, and on lectures die images, the prophecies, the 
he gave in various universities doctrines of Scripture and the Fathers 
throughout North America. He lo h ' s °W n experience, and to his own 
explains the ironic Socratic method in Affirmative response to what the Bible 
which he believes good tenching to proclaims. Frye ignores this di- 
consist, and lie draws attention to his clain iing neither belief nor 

own elusive position: uncommitted, disbelief, but purporting to describe 
devoted lo the questioning of accepted and enquire into the material itself - to 
orthodoxies or inle licet util clichds, and . work, existing in itself, speak for 


it is the primary function of 
literature, more particularly of 
poetry, to keep re-creating the first 
or metaphorical phase of language 
during the domination of the later 
phases, to keep presenting it to us as 
a mode of language that we must 
never be allowed to underestimate, 
much less lose sight of. 


set on driving his pupils outward and 
beyond the limitations of (heir own 
accepted wisdom. A peculiar mingling 
of exposition, generalization, specific 
scholarship, argument and brilliant 
apercus gives this preliminary study of 
the Bible as, in Blake's phrase, J thc 
Great Code of Art" a discrete and 
miscellaneous temper, in spite of the 
ingenious “double mirror" pattern 
Frye claims as accidental where the 
first four chapters - Language I, Myth 
I, Metaphor I and Typology f - are 
reflected backwards in the last four - 
Typology H, Metaphor II, Myth IT and 
Language II. If accidental, this pattern 
fortuitously emphasizes the inter- 
connexions the author sees between 
external and internal designs: man's 
conscious constructions and his semi- 
or sub-conscious preoccupations. The 
book retains Its miscellaneous 
; Character in spite, too, of the rapid, 
clear. and witty mpnher in which Frye 
pursues his argument - that 
accomplished polemical performance 
we have come to expect from rise 
author of The Anatomy of Criticism 
wtych sometimes seems, para- 
doxically, Jo belie (he uncommitted 
stance he claims. 

• / . « • 

Five can -use the jargons . of 
psychology, anthropology and 
structuralism as. if they were a normal 
vocabulary, and his clear and simple 
expositions of the concepts underlying 
these dialects run so easily that he 
makes their use by the masters of the 
mysteries look-, like heavy-handling 
Indeed. The. frustration readers may 
well feet with this book Is In one sense 
intended by the author. Frye ft 
purposely flouting our preconceived 
formulations of literary structure, 
literary intention, linguistic reference, 
and the relation of fiction to fact, of art 
to life. In another way, though, there is 
a genuine frustration for readers 
presented with such novel, perceptive, 
sometimes profound .observations, 
deftly produced , and * then: almost 
casually . laid aside. Some central clue 


I miscellaneous works on religion, a mode of language that we must 

, Coleridge is forever relating the myths, never be allowed to underestimate, 

the images, the prophecies, the much less lose sight of. 
doctrines of Scripture and the Fathers This statement, together with the 
‘° hls ™ experience, and lo his uwn equation of myth with story, and the 
affirmative response lo whut the Bible declaration (hat to demythologize the 
proclaims. Frye ignores this di- Bible would be to obliterate it, are the 

u a ! n,,ng n< ;! t,ier bc J ,ef !!° r bases of Frye's approach. Yet he is 
disbelief, but purporting to desen be especially and understandably anxious 
and enqui re into the material itself - to to dissociate himself from any partisan 

fc Jir L ' W ^ r u' e * lsll "8 1,1 dself. speak for position. He chooses to quote from the 
itself and by itself. It is a matter of Authorized Version “not because of 

m ,he r lB “./F orl ,hc beout y of I* cadences ... 
i thVm S lbe more fruitful, or conventional aesthetic canons of that 

even the appropriate way of dealing sort I wanted to get rid of at the start". 

hSij-. ,hu huge ' us * their I the translators of the 
sprawling, tactless hook . AV’s) version because they were not 

How well . though . he describes and tr yjng. to make a new translation but a 
investigates' In describing he never traditional one. In other words, the 
shies away from the demands the Bible is a translation centrally in. the 
makes on any reader: “Dearly, the Vulgate tradition.” 

Bible is n violently partisan book; as It is. nevertheless, hard to avoid the 
with any other form of propaganda, hint here of a value judgment, since the 
what is true is what the writer thinks to importance of tradition and continuity 
be true; and the sense of urgency in the to Frye’s whole critical method is 
writing comes out much more freely for essential. But he remains cautious and 
not being hampered by the clutter of impartial on the contemporary dispute 
what may actually have occurred." over biblical translations, pointing out 
™ essential idiom of the Bible is equally where the AV is inaccurate or 
clenrly oratorical.” He defines the weak (especially when an intimate tone 
linguistic idiom of the Bible as Is reouiredT and whem it Is simn n _ in 


trying to divorce the issue of language 
from that of meaning. Though he takes 
no sides in the argument, Frye's 
position depends on the inextricable 
union of language and meaning. In n 
work of literature, the language is the 
meaning, and though the Bible claims 
to be more than a work of literature, it 
can never be less. 

On his home ground of myth and 
metaphor Fiye fears (in his 
Introduction) that these chapters will 
seem too reminiscent of The Anatomy 
of Criticism, but the material precludes 
this. He subtly examines the recurrent 
patterns in the Old and New 
Testaments, Lhe use of type and anti- 
type, the fulfilment of the prophecies 
in the Gospels seen through repeated 
images and symbols, references 
forward and backward, predications 
and anticipations, realized and finally, 
in Revelation, summarized and 
recapitulated - in Wordsworth's 


which is movement and chanae 
from time. .In this construct £ 
eternal is described as a state oi 
continuous peace, rest and reposT 
One can understand the spoK 
such metaphors after seventyyean 
or so of human behaviour, but after 
all they are metaphors drawn from 
death and seem hardly definitive for 
exception of something genuinely 

Later, in “Typology II”, Frye 
comments on the Idea of "besrinnine " 
the first word of the Bible - and 
questions our associations of beginning 
with birth. “It is rather the moment of 
waking from sleep, when the world 
disappears and another comes into 

hp.lflD ’ TW Can ea » 


R. M. Harr 

Moral Thinking 

Its Levels, Methods, and Point 


“You ough, morally t0 R - B * Braildt 

S' kind h 0? 'cSS^TYI * ft* —W, »y I he principle -One ouch. ,o 

as- .«* to hfffiS 5 HE ' only wan. .0 So iKA l‘S ™'™e_ha R pi„ es / Fo, usuafwe 


Moral 
treatise 
found i 
earlier I 


— — . give up trying to give 

The book can be viewed as a accou ntofitand rath 


•«c»amy always, lead to doing what 
the act-utilitarian principle requires. 
Moreover, h( . £ ni * nsti| 

pnneipies (more sophisticated versions 
SL „P. y Q «r promises", etc) so that 
S'lEKE, 1 .!!!" ?oc°me strongly averse 


being." This sense, common in vvrii» L . “ook can he viewed as a «w>untontan 
degrees to the poetic hSffi !K lrian , Vty t0 J f^ Rawls ' ! A f? me , n,eani “* 
materializes in onr world lod^inJ 1 “iji lha mSftfJT .5, 


revolutionary 
second phase 
Revolution, I 


phrase, “brought within the power of Gospel 

TL. a 1-1 . 


thinkin. 


V w. iv.vMkVTu. mwidiuiv, uub iiuttv-iw. uib toot ~ nuuvaiYKnc - mgi -ii , __ - — 7 j ., niLuimcn 

toey are drawn into the context of restores the tree and the vrater of lift SSS In P ni ! c,p,e8 («8. nELu*) 0 ?® 1 pers . on would want 
Frye s whole argument with a new and lost in Genesis, and that also force* the ™3LS*“ ‘ > ^f a |!. on ,. to . kee P one\ “ fl society in which he 


sympathetic genius for this kind of new world is, nevertheless, recalled io 
mythopoeic and typological thinking, terms of the old. Frye concludes this 
finds in it his own most congenial mode chapter: 

“JSff £ T* iVSff “ We suggested earlier that (be Bible 

Eg? hil J , t |"E£L S deliberately blocks off the sense of 

HU mpthnrt Vif £ tter 0 toe referential from itself; it is not a 

his method of approaching the former. book poUltin a t0 a j^oi 

Yet some of the most wise and presence outside itself, but a bool 


striking insights Frye has to offer are, 
ultimately, about human experience, 
No one can write about the Bible - or 


linguistic idiom of the Bible as is required), and where it is strong- in ab °ut any true literature - without 
‘ kerygma .proclamation". “It is the its cWness to the spoken word: !* in S moved to speculate on human 
vehicle of what is traditionally called “appointed to be read in churches": in ^e and hum ? n imagining. There are 
revelation, a word I use because, it is its qiastery of the paretactic syntax of f ? w toda y who, like Frye, for all 
traditional and 1 can think of no better . parallelism; In Its understanding of the" toe liputs. of methodology he imposes 
one. wliat a typical Northrop Frye imaginative nature of the original' on himself, can touch so unerringly on 
sentence - and sentiment - this last isf “The simplicity of the Bible is the th e deepest concerns of the heart and 
But in so far as he is concerned to simplicity of majesty, not of equalilv. tbe imagination. In the chapter 
summarize his description, Frye much less of naivete; Us simplicity "Metaphor I" he speculates on the idea 
returns to his original preoccupation expresses the voice of' Authority * of the resurrection and its transcending 
not so much with revelation as with Here lurks the argument against of ou r normal ideas of time and space, 
myth as a form of truth-telling: “myth modem translations in whi ff the and thcn comments on the inadequacy 
is the linguistic vehicle of kerygma, simplicity of majesty and authority is of 0Ur conception of eternity: 

fh. dim l ° “V Part of t sacrificed to lhe interests of accuracy We sometimes try to arrive at the 

obliterated ? ^ clarit y ■ versions have missed conception of “eternity" by simSy 

a&f LJ'L eae ”“ al aat “« of book in subtracting the ettsenie oVZ? 


deliberately blocks oft the sense of 
the referential from itself; it is not a 
book pointing to s historical 
presence outside itself, but a bool 
that identifies itself with that 
presence. At the end the reads, 
also, is invited to identify Mnudf 
with the book. Milton suggeits that 
the ultimate authority lu Ik 
Christian religion is whathecallithe 
Word of God in 1 the heart which i* 
superior to the Bible itself, because 


• * » • — uigu q a — — * >«vwuiii ( 1 1 Liij rpri 

refreshing protest against certain a compelling argument to 

keads In contemporary moral subst °ntive moral principles 

Ann ifj if and only ft you would favour both (1) 

«wdtmg feature of the book is its yourself and also (2) the same 

attempt - unfike virtually all utilitarian thm * d «ne for the case in which 

MiH “ to produce a * 0 “ a ™ & P a «ent of the ac".” For 
COfll pell niff arffument fir... examnle I t i_ 


Zflt 9 “ ¥VUI,llt i ul meaning < 
oridinary moral concepts. If H 

successful in ihk 


SrMDta.fi' wTW'iSBl i" , ,his . 

to the subjective reader but to tk- . 1 18 lb e first impprta 

Holy Spirit. That is, the ^ weU * k nown tl 


ghly, I 
push" 


lfte ,ndlvidu ^ in morals, ideally, our actual 

of^rsr ,o ’ his 

pnaral belfcf th« IreWdgmVnri reS ou"' ° biec,ion taTSjK 

SS..EL “S2S? u ., ,f h fiPX d r ad on !ure ‘.I'J a « SSTSSWJft 3BSS.. h,! has . «'>K" «- 

somcthinV^' lhe J ,re ' e ™“° a ”oI« “™ h ° « oUgKi Tp^torm) 8 J >ril rf Ciplcs f 1 *™ mora! h fora'”only V u 

safepSiffl i-fiS s ,ng ,o produra 

ISSS? a man wTh' pr a ef ! renc 1. 3 ' E “ 1 ," cd,i “ l " 'finking lo dS Principle* is that, although .he rig uo 
j 1 l ? ecailse lh ey prefer suctions, they do not do their job ven! beneficial. This coiwention non™ K 

suSi "hu 'sw^s^ihi 

S ft eSa,TS„^ H. acres rlgh, in thinking J„ ^T,TJ»^g“S 

lUQXInn nillU. * _ . 


apparently immoral actions; for while 
I},™?, conflict with utility-justified 
intuitive" principles, these are only 

uSm« ?r ■ P roducin «» normally, 

acli ' and bena are 
not chosen to cater to very unusual 

situnnons Hare thinks the examples 
proposed by critics simply reflect these 
defects of 1 intuitive" principles. But it 

w il? 1 T e ?5 ,bat the examples can be 

waved aside so easily. Suppose there is 

th b Strike wl . H . be successful if 
toiosi workers p&rticiDRtc but nif 

workers will benefit if the strike U 
S Mfu t,< Th « s,luatl ‘ 01 * is typical of 

SJm v P nT u b,en1 ' : Whelher to fi *ht in the 
army, pay one s taxes, vote when it is 

inconvenient.) Suppose a worker 

|i;asp.ng the situntlonTnnd seeing that 

'll™*’ 1 workers will strike «, thal "he 

w£! h!Lt C ir S T eSs!ul ' e,ec,s no ‘ <o 

striKc himself, knowing that he will 

‘he benefits. The act- 


completes the visionary operctiOT 
the Bible by throvnng oat « 
subjective fallacy along with w 
objective one. The apocalypse 
wav the world looks after (be efiohe 


r/ .' •-•■•ytoologize' any part of t anvuuwu m mo interests ot accuracy 

the B ible would be the same thing as to and clarity. These versions have missed 
obliterate It. (In a footnote he the essential nature of the book in 
absolves Bultmann of any such — 

Intention.) • 

Perhaps the first chapter, “Language I 

1 is the least successful. If only br£ ▼* J.J.U. " 

cause it reada like too compressed an ' 

. ■ M * Prefac r e A 0 y< 

Taking over Jakobson's distinction LolleCtC 

between the metaphorical and the ' ■ 

Frye ™rme* ,« t aphorlcal Ectcrlnv y 0 ur wild Oorhlc 


n penoa aeveioping lhe concept of a 
monotheistic “GotT - the first being 
the Inngunge of immanence, the 
second of transcendence. This is 
asserted but not investigated. The 


anonymously edited miscellanea, hns a which departs from The analog 
unity of meaning, a seEf-refarenlinl metonymic mode corrcsoonds m the 

Roniiaitnr* and post-Renaissahce 


we should not attempt to expand in 
s^chBWjayastaloadus to exlnmeous 
referents of belief, of history, of of 
.rtatuie 


Kenuissnnce end post-Renaissahce 
eras, and the familinr seventeenth- 


Wild Garden 

* . i 

- ■ i 

My Preface to Your Unfashionable 
Collected Poems 

Entering your wild Gothic at this high gite. 

Where entry's gratis and plan and guide to 
A strange nomenclature come free, no need' that I 

Should doubt which way to go. Once past this 
Natural arch I choose this way below 
Thick ieavei where hiding birds ling lotlot +• 

TW« path dipping to »pringi which spread end vein 

T ,U S, 1 , lmMtone ' rirlp Md drip; 

From Clefts; hare, pdiie in wet air blue petals 

Of hepatic* fringing their white-stitched 
Cirde^peni^es : of gp, addle green, 


way the world looks after m egob# 
disappeared. 

So the Bible has the autonomy 
myth or story, and the ptwrer, 
toe greatest literature (Bye W* 
Shakespeare here), to change fj» 
itself into “an aspect of our ow 
imaginative lives", proving that iw 
construction of a book or wort » w, 
“in itself a manifestation ofhuteJJ 
finiteness” can “at some poi® * 
transcended”. • 

The sense of the apocalyptic n «H* 
Frye firat found and loved in 
and which has, through his. 
changed the taste 
generations of students and cnW* 
toe past three decades, potaU tort®* 


rHe'berihi with his wefi-known thesis = S?^.- Haros , a n c ^ ount of “ought" 

n-*bout what is the mn J ioad ,_ t0 lh « result7 It is because “I 

This IhMlsis^har YnTf,?, !’ u8t l t 10 do A " means, roughly "I 

•'^WJSSSTcS&A ""^ abMe °" ffi 


reflects only how the person wiU fike niaximSe Wilit^ may chboSeS* 

act w111 brin S more broadly, on the ^asis of a rost- 
h t L m " SL e cir ™ msta nces. As I analysis of a society's moral 

nSf™ri enT1 m y prudent ■> lta ™ M a whole, just as one might 

K-1 1 ” li l % efbre favour P s «» a Whole system of criminal 


asrsyrioSaffi! a? i n u ihe r i,ion as-nai 

spice-time rin H #k? m . pushed, have just the same preference! 

imlvS)' pSi. lh ,t J nd j vl ? als (likea and dislikes) as Z perroTlm 

JWbdr, Hare urees thar"Yo? nS “nsldortng pushing. (If my neighbour 
]<}d£M u may ® . . a ‘ . 2[ ou ought is a mild man who doesn't much care 

U»?by : “i"* P“ !had . ten “I SSShu o 
■fiWWJ affilnL'S^^’ P"* A " ia moral| y i" the dearT 


elng to makeme haS5 thS. no" - • — 

The upshot of the refinements is that a Principles a person aiming to maxim ize P’K of Utilitarianism edited 

person ought to do something if and wcUare will teach are not necessarily ^.P adnn Miller, and William H 
effect .. is to those of actual 'moramy ^^ffi Willfnms (315pp; 

AYYinno all aahmmoJ - rm. I- fYllll mnn ■ ■ * m » . IlfIBAl M Draro An ■/ ‘ 


HaS klSLffif yjSfrtytoK atpccsent. 
Hare himself agrees that we shqulif be 

quite reluctant to forsake “intuitive” 

principles, and doubtless it is all a long 

store; but it does look ns if sdmi 

modification is called for at this point. 

■ Jv Hn r^n 0 -^ ,¥n ll '" r! k ‘" • 


care 
it to 


r' jV , **“«*„'■ w maximize “ciuai morality, sd that university of Mln- 

foncemed. This common-sense moral principles may ffi /™ 58 - S25.00. Paperback 
sounds like traditional hedonistic act- need review. p y ' 0 8166 3044 4) contains ^ 

Ulf fnrinn cm. t. *i - «4>n«i • . ■* SIX- 


Wsinbere wish; th« ^ « ™y ^ clean) roughly,' a 

"ftSsiT.Sl ^ to any situation like .. Ha . r ® s account of toe meaning of consciousness 
J^ m abstract properties.” “ought”, then, doe? seem to lead to a second move 

. }\ this ELCCAllni nlni.-fU.A hi version of the Golden Rule. Moreover statement heri 


prefi 
. Hare 


teen essays, 
about arose from = 


aasirfi's^ss*^- soma **« ■- d* 

’tf'ztss'dL . CGSfSS&ii 

skts&SE&t ; 


on Some features of this , view about ' SSL’ S5K' rtf £ ul on ® ■ # 'vliich 
is. intuitive" morality, however, are riot gS? in Tq78^'?£ n ^ t e,d in Vir " 
of so convincing. First, Hare thinks his SUIj ,3 Tb « ^'cles are di- 


PHncf 


the past three derades, ,^ ora wnat ^ mean Suppose I wonder if I ought to do 

.“s^eS r^tagwWchwUI h.v.'thnp.cj 


r; But it can still Seem that The Great . B . Ut “ " c ?? e< ? s h 

*' ^?d« is 9orl|inuolly: Kiiitink or looking * cb y a P c< ?utofe on the limits ot . 

; askanite at n' fflnteriand of wideh v ? dd 'fe uncertain 

topitgh noi : necessarily . deeper, ro !f. a “ 0r toe nineteenth Century- ; 


century battle, between wo^is arid ;. : Clrcla-pen«es of gp, addle green, 
things which he neatly refers lo by 5 QvW aroodth Iqhpi of . kidnev-leaveV i t 

well-chosen quotation from CoWley! ' T ’ . . X '* m 

celebrating Bacon. ;_But he neglects to You are - order in w tM 


thrwi.' 


1 < .u< 


of the religion of Marx 
adumbrates a new worid^usjj . 

founded on toe old. It sp^ Jtino Oi. * 

ftanscendmg power of the imW“ rp n 

which has So perfect analog.^ U IQ, LCIS 

created ■ worla. -An 1 art 7p : 

confessed to me his hoiror ot ■. . ' 

prayer for a heaven where there p t Strsl wjba»i 

be ^No dazzling nor darknesM^^f' 

equal fight" - a Sofl — 

fluorescent illumination, he ,_5r,-| 


You are - order In wilderness, I say- ■' 

l« Wjltoy, thm .mrH... 7 y ou >H> ■ 

Stack and ,p,k.. You <*»., d.p,h,„wi,t. cool. 
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toqngh V not :newsnriV 'dtencr aIler toe p.neteenth Century- ' . w ««, cave, dept 

. wifecnii just as ; the Bible* Irorn TTic thought sufegesu itseif that we . Auricular holloxv iiV 

-QenesU to . Revelation; proclaim# a' may have completed a glgartic cycle , " -i- • ? . 1 

truth, beyond th? peetdents or. humim tonwage irom Homer's $ne, . . ' sMutii*? ii mV *? d ab,olutlqn i and ■' 

:h li lory , the imposed order of the Laty, - where, the word evokes the thing, to ; • 1 “ *“* pine, ei Chinese - 

;the^5ptgdf : pToph«cy*abmethintfW , our own day. where the thitig eyokes : V ; 

: cnen. “evqrhiore -about to be 1 ' ahd . ! : toc : woM, ni>d are npw'obqut to go ; ! Anfong rocks d^ew a single pine Newlv 
already here and now. Fryewould.nndv tbe cycteag^in.as Wc'ieeiq : . '■ ■ | V" compelled to your sky-height bLi 

toat_ ^he methods of ri d W to bq confitonted once; again Your utmost up in air; to balanL 

: .approach big the Bibio e t her through ,*"1 b in- energy common tQ suWeel • - 1 .. ’ - nc * toere 

i .WholaraWp or JhraUgH • belief . hove ^nd_6bject which can be expressed 1 -V . : By null and masehbi' of u™ -i 

l .brqved., themse vds to Hbe inadequate. .ve r Nbr OhlX through sqme forin of * " Whew SC ■ ' 

own W4y. of following the pattern of 



Auricular, hollow, j obstacle, light, 

Black, grey, secret and absolution; and - 
Solution; as if this pine, as Chinese ; 

Among rocjis drew ei single pine. Newlv . ; 

ram compelled to your sky-height, agate 1 
Ypur utmo.t up in air; lo L),4i, ! 

BjJ ruit and magenta of lo w ,lnen- > 

nib'L n.*? |lll ' bclTl ^' t ° 0 ■"MftTt.h.rH I~.y 
Rib hf rock , acrOM gTMd hollowhau to * 

l" L • »m a. a 1 ■ 'I 1 * t .» * .■*# 'l . 


■- / 




image of death. But, asi-rye 
Milton's .vision is aea ^ r i°J? 11 Sf S 
source, as Is Blake's. And 
to ourown experience is Wor^^Jf 
vision of an apocalyptic 
the description to- The 
crossing the Alps - .' Of 
. ■ and midst and without end 
recollected ' in The 

perception' of. “central' .g. » 
subsisting at , the Heart Of : I - B . 
agitation”. .. ;.J1I ;*Bg 

■ , This .sense of ..vision 

attendant ori. mbvemenlr^W^^W^tVi 
: renewal is the clue; to Nqru^^SRPfij . Q 
^ Witty and imaginative 


.f^hbridge University Press. 

m t . 


ount is correct on JT. Y.-»nd Z. fo UTat <i»T an 

and statements 

SF° q f?" « ng of 


r** laSUS&ilSSf D?vTd" 

others - parhapa not a large gap): . teier^'? 1 

There Is. now a surprise; Hare does f 1 " ^ 1 — 11 - 7 ^autnier and Jan Narveson. . 




Seated Tables of Bidnai 
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What of toe theory of semantic ^ ^ and 

concepts for a public language? With characteristlq df 

his account of propositimiar content * c ®F tafl ! ' variety (predomjnaritly 

and propositional' attitudes in hand, r.TtI^L . p tok» 0 P h y< 

Loar Is Well placed to defend a Origan .‘i 1 r 0 ^ “ n .°L _ at l«a«f in Intention, 





rtefll 


• .j. . » 

' Y\. 1 r i' , -r ' 

1 VV -vV : 


: to mqve cotieoenqyanu 

through... the ifofr 
; disciplines, . . so • , : 

• knowierige,; . 

without fosirig toe central thwjy 
him. adrely.ilthe 


^pfeAedouMn SamfShS 1 ^iStyandlmplS ffirif 111 hS“I«? < ^chal n °S di8 ^ 


^ oeUeS , theory is in no Wav tecoiriDatiWe wlth °?H op emaewuna toe connections 

gMifated t by theh M°"a ^ overwHelnijntfy ^rtamnabih . : /"<? .“ 

Obt^nltod- 1 realized neiiro. assumption thrit language learning is an invnlrpH In hit fhAnrairoel aamhi - 


wjtnout losing w? , s* l “ n> 


tgJWftpnsismi 

Wit 

LivJ^pStUl ; faWoi 




Jitiyl9Si^ 


' "The ^varibw' ve«4iona, : - ; - : i 'X • V 

: : • ' ^ o6d : produced ,a vigorous ff 

modern version ■ V -j much more artruttlVe to ■* '■ 

.3jri|“} * Write oMertntnsIa^M.Vi ' . 
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Getting joined together 
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R. B. OuTffWAiTE (Editor) 

Marriage and Society: Studies in the 
Social History of Marringe 

284pp. Eurnpa. £19.50. 
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Sar R. Levitan and Richard S. 
Belous 

What’s Happening to the American 
Family? 

206pp. Johns Hopkins University 
Press. £11.50 (paperback, £4). 

0 MM 8 2690 X 

These l wo books prove that the history 
of the family and the history of mar- 
riage have hccome topics in their own 
right, worthy of serious comparative 
study. R. Ft. Outh waite has already 

■Hu rli> fi ni nn 1 D as P I 


on grounds of consanguinity or affin- development of the modem market 
ity, as the main mechanism of escape economy had wide, if variously dated, 
from n marriage which failed to pro- ramifications. It is the fertility and 
ducc the desired heir. The Church, marriage changes, from 1750 onwards, 
while clarifying concepts, also added which conspicuously mark off English 
its own touches of confusion: affinity population history from, say, French, 
could have wide bounds, and in a Wrigley concludes with a sentence 
similar way bigamy involved much which must be taken to heart by all 
more than simply having two wives at involved in demographic history: "the 
the same time. west European marriage pattern. . .is 

Ingram goes on to show the cumula- belter described as a repertoire of 
liveprcssurcsboth for marriage totnkc available systems than as a pattern." 
place in church, and, on the part of This beingso, what we need is either 
couples, for it to be clandestine or more directly comparative sludies or 
irregular. This latter (heme is taken up therRisinginonccountryaranotherof 
by R. L. Brown, who explores the issues suggested by evidence from 
growing popularity of Fleet marriages elsewhere. How far down the social 
(destroyed eventually in 1753 by die scale in early modern Britain did the 
determination of landed society to system of dowries go? Was the con- 
prevent unsuitable matches), and by scious selection of elderly wives with 
T. C. Smout, who shows that irregular probably low fertility to be found here 
murringe continued in Scotland, where as well as in nineteenth-century Scan- 
the Church wns belter able to hold its dinavia, and if so. when? Did house- 
ft* propertied interest, hold size in Ireland lie within the norms 
Lloyd Bon field shows the types of of western Europe or was it, as has 

‘ ' ' " * — * 1 1 J *■ 


made a significant contribution in an Lloyd Honitcui snows tnc types or oi western Europe or was it as nas 
urltclc of W73 on changes in the age of reasoning which let! to the system of sometimes been asserted fhenix some 
marriage In England. Now his intro- marriage settlement during the of those “swirling hazards") much 

duction to Mamage and Society points seven Iccnth ccntuiy^ and in particular larger? These are just a few of the 


duction to Mamage and Society points seven iccnth century, and in part feu I ar larger? These are“jusi a few' of the 
nut the importance of some of the that such settlements were udopted by possible themes for study 
themes of Ins contributors, and discus- nten who had no father living, in which „ 

scs (lie generalizations of Lawrence cases it must linvc seemed ndvan- „ ° ne P a Pf r brings in the United 
Stone, which were bnsed on Slone's lageous In the couple themselves. It was Stn |cs; that in which Professors Glazer 
deep knowledge of the English aris- valued because of the security it gave to 0n<i olBter discuss the reminiscences of 
tocracy and higher bourgeoisie and his widows. Dr Bonficld also undermines lwo Amcncan women who combined 
lack of acquaintance with the lives of nn argument which had had some carriage WIth a medical career. Their 
lesser people. Out h waitc gives n pnge currency, that strict settlement was a s / ories sho )y 30 intellectual muddle in 
of statements by Stone which, as he major factor in the increasing strengih ,he ,. m . ascu ! m ® world of professional 
says, "cry out for further research", a am* security of great estates at the ^ e “ , { :ine similar to that revealed by 
polite way of saying that they contra- expense of lesser landholders. Profcs- ^""eeii DavF i« among Puritan di- 
dlcl (he limited knowledge as yet sorSmout's paper on Scottish marriage v,ncs - Of course men wished to prom- 
available. The themes developed in shows that the Kirk accepted a con- ° e good med,clne > but somehow this 

i'‘ *“ ' L “* 1 "■ <l *“* — -*• ■“* lifl^pshk rnl#» fnr nan-nre in lh»rhnin> had tO be done by Irepping down the 


tills book also show that we arc not yet siderable role for parents in the choice bad to be done by keeping down the 
ready to assess the thesis of Edward °f spouses for their children, but still number of able female practitioners. 
Shorter concerning the absence of insisted that marriage was not to be Th* 8 v i ew was expressed at its most 
affection within families before the seen purely as a worldly bargain exlreme by a male doctor who opposed 
nineteenth century. They are con- Marriage In Scotland was a community public health reform, in which women 
cemed with more basic issues, and in event, and the robustness of some of were often employed, In these terms, 
particular with the slow progress of ihe ways of celebrating it was one “ if you are going to save the lives of all 
clanty as to what constituted a valid reason why some couples preferred ,hese young women and children at 
mu mane. irreeular and mivate marriaoes Public expense, what inducement will 







.PR®* - * -D—--;- mmm pamito lliajlia^CS, r*-' nuui iuuuvemcill Will 

Ifc^mbtems of (lie IbnMl de velop- ‘ 

ssis^-smr£ SS&Sr?? sSSP® 11 ' 

ram t seem to have sprung from the °2- [ r,arn ^B e i particularly by 0 . * 

js«r — 1 *..-.* r* Puritan divines, in the sixteenth and -® ar A. Levitan and Richard S. 

" — •- * — ■_ _■ ■ ,■ * 


flic problems of the formal devcloi 


77ie hlstoriated woodcut initial and opening lines of Le Livre de M ath eolus- 
Qui vous monstre sans varier Les biens et aussy les vertus Qui vie ignent pour 
soy maner Et a tons falciz considerer II dlt que lommenest pas salgeSyst 


mem of marriage law, as traced here 6v ^ — J V- :** — r 

Christopher Brooke and Martin fne- ^ assumptions underlying Ihe advice 

ram, seem to have sprung from the 6 , 1 I^, n an °!! u i narn ” fie : k P a r tIcu larly by 
difficulty of combining the views of two * >unlan divines, in the sixteenth and 
powerful and Puritans 

insisJod St ’ there * tou^ tre no t roe ° f co !? ci l ne *’ conscience had to give 

marriage i^lhout the conwnt of * ay ‘ S r Da VJ« goes on to argue -V 
1 - n — e. h — i-- •_»- — . > _ on evidence hardly strong enough for it 


SS5S3SS JS 9Sj^astssssnsi 

alllSdy K sa ™ My dKplayed - 

t sixteenth and _ “ ar A. Levitan and Richard S. 
The Puritans Belous j book shows that recent 


fourne smarter Quant prins a este aupassaige - a book of verse of slxty-e L« 

hH V rf W !^ n t <rorfo,w (some repeated printed probably hi 1497 

by Claude Day he df Lyon, a copy of which, bound In red morocco by 

Trautz-Bauzonnet. urn sold by Christie’s Amsterdam on June 18. - 


and tfie rising rien^ofmaMed^o^ii th ' 8 i H°° k ’ a ? d “em to be a combination of tw> 

returning to the labour market, apply tloMiee? 1 to b? d h? S ®i statisticall y different patterns. Websd- 

much the same to the US as to Europe, co“ tori' should S necd ™ rk which would canyon 

though the exact figures and datesof contemoorHrv nh.?™™ ca ^ m ^ u $ ene Genovese’s picture of dare 

changes may vary. It b a pity that the rate It d | v °’' ce society to trace the development of the 

authors make only limited use of the riseSn dlvnS^v m black family in the twentieth cenfuiy. 

- **■- - : n 5_ v?® bj.plvorce Is levelling off. The Tliese two books show how mbeh 

* m m. - - - — -*11 


. coupleffrofessor onevidencehardlyst rone enough for it mnnors maxe omy unuteo use oi the rise In divorce Is levpIHno nff 'n,» 

the Church’s insistence that a valid be more than, n probability- rant the European compansrins and that they trouble with a crude “divorctM-nfn'’ 1 no a 

mamaiie was nermnn^Tir Aintn^ u- handbooks are “a collection ^of : 1 “bout J hehjstor leal measure is that, like ;afcSd<? ^death- 


marriage was pern 
defliiiuon, leaving 


permanent reinforced Us aT ® “S collection of an ? n oa wets about the historical measure Is that like cmH<» th*ntv 

“ 1 ■ '■ ■■ . hot advocatino nt>w nf Ivof thennKt— nntmf ..j. i be standardized, by either the 


(dxts . written by authors who were 

not advocating new idejils of Carriage ly of thppast - being resurrected, and a length ^ 'of" 3r B h r' tL CK F erine , 
but were describing, the best form of P!‘y lhatTgnqrance of English poor-law spouses if we^refo hrinA Sf 

bourgeois marriage as- they knew it." . Wory should allow the remark that really” d£? a nnK 
Perhaps In that .sentence the word before Lloyd George “the options . sta b stlcal 

“best 'Should have been In inverted were work, starve, Sr turn toS sTtKare innrSS . ftili race ‘ b i‘ 8ed 
commas. J ■ , family for support." : 2.r5.!l unpopular today, and yet 

. o - -A V 1 : „ . , ;. , • ; ' ■ ■ : marriage figures fob the United States 

marriage mnrket -|n; the bnrly seven- ".]*■**: , r ' ’ V ; V : V 

SSSCSJSi Getting • put asunder - 

five orsixyear^ younget thancould 

coUld^negotlaU» RoSBIIiary Dinpage SdJtl^I dter q^bSliev^ to l ?he 

B^asttfai - Sft^Sjs 

servants with Iftlje suliport from out- ^^ LVARBZ . to Sssociate 4th LIWmS 

ride. Olwen Hnffopg examination of L|fe After Marriage: Scenes from • : accuracy of the observations rsniffin^ 

the prospect* of servant trirls in -triii. D vbrce - the h» a L* J‘n „T_ rvanons L smfnng 


1B.S WisSS&gi 


society to trace the development ot tnc 
black family in the twentieth centuiy. 

Tliese two books show how mbea 
generalizations about the past as weu 
as about the present must be found* 
on statistics. It is only after this 


MOiySIGNOR QUIXOTE 
. . Graham (jjreetie , •' 



on statistics. Itisoniyaneriauiuvin^ 
tion work has been done that we *M“ 
be able to assess such matters as W 
role of affection in family life hi 


• w* huwmum ass muiuj — - ,* 

modern -Europe, the place of women j 0 
society, or the emotional odcoop ® 
which children were, or were ,no’i 
reared. . | 


put asunder 


%7 C .r though no doubt they 

dklntml q u t0 bellave “ the 

bar of matrimony 

iT’CSteSS » Bberiy 


life-histories of the children shehndj® 
leave when .she went off with Pity 
Alvarez links the Lawrences sW? 
with' the account of U* own nm 

+ • 9-x. f .^m i nnB 


-f-l ! 

r •’ . i ': Th*- wtijpT ftwi novtf/ frolri ih& 

1 " — -IJL-I. lU. i_.» !_• -V y. «. ■ 


a^S?of' rna^riage and divorce"(which forms 0 ^. 
“2L*!L!!S 25H5??? ( sni ffing chapteF, as did hissuidde at|ejggj 

un aviiHa _TLi, k.if in' a mnOllSlj « 


the heavy smell unhai 

while they sleep”). I 
pepple.aijd re si talk 


,i.T;.! ■ -* ' j* «roy»/nr< ft» prirrrf/n«. 

4*,- : ' 'i blkh ed h Canada ,? jti oiuhs in 
J*-. ( ;/-ad1vuqofpublltttttontnanv other 
: ■ : ' , ■ CpWflyi’.v !• • 

i!. — , , Fithc^Qvbtote^ the humble parr 

- Ui pries! who set* cmi pn'a bumey ■ 
i aoros* Sp^n with.hh friend iwijdliai 


social 

warns* 

tlietri, 


art. 


very special 


UWU1WU |U II1V — . Il.xlflrf 

fifties, particularly for a youijjg ht^ 
man who had read too rtuch p™^ 
and Leavis": it always has beeM^ 
. or less; and twenty-feven does 
, seem a particularly early a 8^P “L 
felt “this terrible lust for pre jaw" 
maturity, this irresponsible desirfi . 
responslbihty". : ' ' 

Indeed, the account ofthe 

though related in a P^^JLX 

manner, is pbscure: wh a ! ,^ 

Ur-^B„ n hfer of f"?*, 


new 

ahe 


harrttlve from ;th6 


: vacation, will taka : him through ‘ illfwr 
- hdwmuire aftet adventu™. ImifflV 1 ■ Krt{|j| 

' ^ "t 1 »«»««,. OT h*. U ,IM ininddaiullWr- 

SXS^'SS&lr: 


great frei 
from Poi 


unmg 
thiiig 
with 
sy try 
e, on 
oir-all 


hswum 


failed 'j. and 
it the^ standard 


maeea, me acrouni 

though related in a P^^ d JLX 
manner, is pbscure: whpt 
beautiful granddaughter , of 
. actually like, hpart from having^ . 

hair and wide green eyes that^gra,; 

■ tq cbnfsin endless depths 

.What wa?it that W»eV : 

au the time/. It the two ot tbem,. 
orrinff out femi'y 
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able fntcriiht lopol com pari sons 
Centh-century : ,EP^landv>em>e 
mortality changes tf&pr ; tc 
round elsewhere: lnfomlptis dij 
no respecter ,pf frontlet, a 

' . 1 » ' i • . r ■» 
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Gordon Marshall . and ?? nd - Marshall 

la Search of Uia Spirit of Capitalism : text, nfnm.? n ?° tlhe untrall ^alai 

An Essay on Max Weber's ProS- Sher “ own W>aat). 

unt Ethic Thesis fc "im in 

lhe nistonans have 


An Essay on Max Weber’s Pi 
tant Ethic Thesis 

236pp. Hutchinson. £12. 

0 09 145650 9 

Frank Parkin 
M ax Weber 

123pp. Ellis Horwood/Tavistock 

£2.95. 

0 85312393 4 


negfec.ee l.h»tfwhile ,he,«| ol oS 
have disdained historical facts I^am 
JJf* accept on the grounds alas 

most serioH 5 ample eWdence for ■>- The 
mosi senous reason, however, seems 

to be one which Marshall subjects to a 

particularly thorough and coant 

mnft 1 * 9 atl ? n: that there is an essential 
confusion in the very idea of the ‘‘snirit 

:L c .W“_ m ”' which Vib™ 


r n re T s « I,,, s mny ailcr aia tins M SDirit of 

of Puritan this-woridly asceticism’’, capitalism" mean to Weber? Was it an 

forcing the faithful into the rational a «ribute, a condition sine qua non of 
puramt of profit out of uncertainty ™pital.sm, or its historic cause? And^ is 
about God’s grace, goes on as usual! }ere any sound empirical wav to 
One would not expect otherwise, discover the content or the messase of 
Every year a new generation of social th,s “spirit”, given E. P. ThompLri! 
scientists is successfully initiated into comment that "one cannot interview 
the intricacies of ^understanding tombstones"? Or did the ihofo 
sociology" through a re-thinking ol conce Pt involve a circularity (with 
Webers thesfo, while their teachers ?§f nts motives being deduced solely 
grow tired and dispirited at repeating fro m the r acUons, and hence invalid m 
A geing arguments. Besides, the explanations of them)? Marshall ha? 

“motestnnf «fhin" - j n nnnim^ ‘V ars P a11 nas 


Zygmunt Bauman 

way we can recon struci the^ndividMl V he gro 'i nds on whic h 

totality" of the phenomenon s want 5li» ?? .I s .“ n ^ io, ° the 

» to speak, to repossess ? 1 and the “irarlitionar. Most 
intellectually. The “snfn?° *3 8CI rHl,onal| y- mdeed. but some 

wpitalism” was one of a whoFe series of S nS “Tj more . rniional than 
Zeitgetste and other “spirits’* which inlfni tJJ. rather, vanous conditions 
German historio-graphere of the dav hJfSlv dlff 5. r . ent forms on rational 
were anxious to "know”. The “elecU ve befir^iM. ■ G lven . ,hc preference for 
affinity” which served Weber £ the S “^mns ratherifian worsc. one 
means by which to unite the Protestam S d t nei,he , r powerful religious 
ethic and the historical Dassae/fmm ^ 1 ns , to Cx P ,aia prudence and 
“traditional" to “rational" beimviou? ad ^, ance Panning among the masters 
was not an empirical blunder because I h l ^ manufacturing plants, nor 
the task which faced him wis S o J" ck . of ,h * ni l .° account for the 
solve a "whodunnit", but to make this T„ e f ,eva - merchant s love of hoarding 
fateful shift understate to id! im « PFCC1 ° US Mones - 

success of ihe i ® ut ,^j s criticism already points 
operation, by definition, was thus b .eyond the confines of the debate as 

™ j Cnse il made to those ™j r|b ed , by Weber . and there 

who wished to understand. And it must 5 I ? rsha, J r , s reluctonl to trend. The 

ini^rSfS^ S u Ch L s , ensc - since it de y.“^ h .® is reviewing is fraught with 
interpreted the birth of the modern era f,!r lca ^agreement and sometimes 
.I* , . erms . both obvious and re n °mous controversy. But it remains, 


flap when the sheer volume of facts rcauin g ot Weber’s texts ran 
and views it has produced makes it no conclusively dispel. This, however 

l Z£“L*? d -™ t0m, ' ss **•“ the Pu*! ? I" 8 * <P«stion-mark over 
subjert-matter it purports to clarify. Weber’s "masterly argument" nnd 

TTie debate itself calls for guides, ove . r Marshall’s advice that all who 

bibliographies. Indeed, we J eek "to lay bare the foundations of a 

are now at the stage of summaries of ^ly historical sociology' or 'social 

aommanes; what we need is a history’ ” should study it.' 

srjwissa- fcifcSSSS 


fin-de-siftcle wrl^ of the unstopp^ie T M T r « ot his « iSffllTiSrt 
march of rationality, of wealth | he y« ld pm ask whether he set them to 
rewardmg frugality, of the growing- l“ k *- ng m lhe ri §bt place. Far from 

seculamy of the modern world. There ^ ■ tmg 1 . 3 tru ® challenge to Weber's 

was an elective affinity also between “ le f' s -. lhe y only reaffirm its centrality 
the motives imputed to the actora in the & L he, . r T 0 ^ 8 : 7,16 real challenge to 
drama Weber was analysing and the come from outside 

(toncepts employed to articulate the Iff L amily r-7 from linkers like Freud, 
world of the analysts. As to Calvin i No , ri w rt Elias ' Mic hel Foucault, or, 
Baxter, the Puritan saints and aU the !? 1 " ot leasl * Karl Ma n(. but 

other unwitting religious promoters of , ,s no * here concerned with 

the rational and secular world, they 8 rea * esl Weber’s model. 

feiWi^fc ai ^F le L°i! °, ne of the mosl u Ia . a shorl chapter devoted to the 
felicitous of Webers categories of spirit of capitalism” thesis Frank 

agent — that of the "vanishina Psrkin does on fwnnrf tiia ...lul 


More importantly, there are sound 
reasons why interest in Weber’s 

SpfcBWass 

538 E »^ t 'r WeSt and North-South 
™S» ? e fac to« responsible for the 
growth of wealth or lack of it provide a 


li " mu vuiiiGmuuiary 

historiographers) Weber 
believed that the only way we can know 
a historical phenomenon is to 
understand it. In the case of 
phenomena such as a distinct historical 
era or a change between two such eras, 
to understand means to "make sense” 


l0 J scholar, y as weU as to understand means to "make sense” 
, attention - At toast sub- gf fte many aspects of the period by 
SK?L mflny rP eo P le must wish . bringing them together and relating 
i S e ui!?? U,lt of suc ^ fact °rs to be th ®*” Jp certain central values, so 
ZSkiSo r J numer °us protestations elected that the aspects in questions 

sspjs Sovereignty 

ediux.kH-7 an d human . , __ 

werefon 1 * m il 8 ?^ t i ia ? aVflrice and Michael Banton . 

the ta,e of a batt,e between 

&Ti n t l re ?f on L and stultifying Lbo Kupeb — 

tha . n belwoen ret mess K KUPBR 

03(Sr 02795 8“ ty f10 - 50 - 

the TS P n?i?° , thc Mmdigbt exactly 
t3 u ^i of ^°Pto who believe that . 
y make hlstoiy and expect to be hitoreational Actlon Agalnst ■. 

!2®J?0 it: thinfeors and 

of fflaHve^F^k of Idcas men i 7 PP’ Minority Rights Group. £1.20. 
Pfaureafnii *u 0th j ra a PP ear hi the 0 3(K 6252 ■ P 

oEL of aU ' do so onJ y “a die r r— : — 

iniE ?, r °bstacles to, history- In several Western countries there is a 
■ aSRhuf 5 a YA the heroes of the story struggle over the history of the 
S wiL f ■ - ttcred b y the motives Holocaust. Those who wish to diminish 

8 irifriofiaTJ 10 thc I r actions: ts significance are losing (he 

h#rd S y ' tns P ired “toral urge fo ntollectual battles, bpt it loofe as if 

»WltfrThiL iI e , Wardcd Mth growing UttI ® « happening to keep alive the 
’ Senior’* 8 ^ tone with Nassau wT reemory of other genoddal massacres 
■WUSSW 11011 of prefit as of rccent tunes. Who biit relatives of 
tnocbS®?® n , of abstifience”, and lhe slain will, in twenty years’ time, 
C 0 fnmS?J®Fw atabl ° than the cynical w®^ to know about the slaughter of 
cffiSJ for whom, though ' P^bly J million Communists in 

ffirefo^fSu boarders share the 1 Indonesia, the 3 ttUlHori in Bangladesh, 

. L forthe totter, wealth and the many thousands in Burundi, 
fa nner ir5? U ^ °™ess io n while for the Kampuchea, East Timor, Uganda, 

pressure of a Aigentfoa, Central African Republic, 
J n which he himself is Equatorial Guinea, and the Lebanon? 


nnSSSSlSi Semmal Stu V “ not - to r instance, that in Weber “not the 

among Marshall’s fittest evidence is produced to show 
sources), their very success in that a new 'spirit of labour’ was abroad 

EtSE°il n ® “ C S rta !. n kind of conduct as . a complementary partner of the 
redundant. The religious spirit of 'capitalism"); and reach™ 
PJJPbete of rationahty worked conclusions much more devastating for 
themselves out of a job. the whole controversy to^ihe" 

Marshall raises one nmfnunH , whic - h triggered it off. 

criticism against Weber's theris but ^u; n m \, dMk re tlon - "thave tried not 
regfoUably he piJows it oidv a *2* my OW * n ! en8e of awe at Weber’s 

Pfe« .nd do« not (olA 


understatement. His is a verv 
irreverent little book, and this, added 
to Parkin s usual wit and fluent prase, 
makes it delightful and compulsive 
reading. This is explicitly a student's 
Daok, and students will savour it as a 
down-to-earth antidote against Ihe 
solemn exegesis which fills most of 
their obligatory Weberian a. Another 
virtue of Parkin's book is its 
compactness. Tnto a space of roughly 
ninety pages he condenses an 
astonishing amount of information 
concerning all the major aspects of 
Weber s legacy. 

Conciseness, however, has its 
dangers. particularly in an 
introductory book for students. 
However much research may have 
8°™; iato the formulation of objections 
to Weber, it cannot be demonstrated in 
r 0 ^bis size. Having been cured 
of their unctuous veneration for the 
texts, student readers ,may well 
contract no less grievous an affliction: a 
prpe Ivity fo r short-cuts to criticism 
wbrch^pass the acquisition of solid 

V 

As fnr as his chapter on class, status 
a " d , P ar jy is concerned. Parkin's 
credentials arc obvious to any social 
science student. His has been the most 
creative development so far of Weber's 
ideas on stratification. No less - 
impressive are two other chapters - the 
one on the "spirit of capitalism" 
controversy, and a second on 
domination and legitimacy. The 
chapter on methodology is, however, a 
cut or two below the rest. Particularly 
disturbing here is a Parkin’s confusion 
of Webers procedure for 
understanding sociology" with 
empathy, when Weber devised his 
procedure in order to exorcise the 
gtost of empathy once and for all. 
Parkin himself indeed, employed it 
highly successfully in developing his 
convincing models of deferential and 
nspi rational formulae of compliance. I 

**»• ;«■: 


’s sacrifices 

Muslims. Young girls of the best 
Christian society, petty bourgeois 
costumed at Pierre Cardin or 
GojjH^ges, admirers of Brassens and 
Bob Dylan, castrated prisoners: 
university faculty, advocates of 
coexistence between the com- 
munities, embodying the wisdom 
of Islam and of Christianity, 
gouged out eyes and disembowelled 
women. 

Contemporary "civilfzed" society is 
not so far removed from that of 
Genghis Khan and Tjihur.Lenk. 

Potentially genoddal tendencies 
have sometimes been halted.. Just 
before the independence of the newly 
partitioned India and Pakistan in 1947, 
Calcutta was ready for wholesale 
religious war. Mahatma Gandhi 
moved in as a one-man boundary 
force/ and, by prayer and fasting, he 
preserved the peace. When the Nazis 
occupied Denmark, the, Danes stood 
firm against the deportation of Jews. In 
every occupied or allied state in which 

1 - ' of rilfl. vfuiirtr ' nkiiivJt •’ 


continue the assignment of the 

Cambodian seat to the ousted 

government. Kupefasks if genocide Is ' 

’ or pemberihlp In the 
UN Oene^l Assembly? ' 


suggested, a committee representing 
the non-governmental organizations 
™ u ui es< °bllsh modeiT shadow 
machinery to demonstrate to the UN 
how campaigns against genocide could 
oe mounted. 

Genocide represents the climax of a 
concern wluch Lep Kuper has pursued 
JY^toany years and in many different 
books. If there were a peace prize for 
sociologists, it should be awarded to 


Kuper takes thirteen 


. Kuper taxes 

describe how perhaps ‘- 800,000 
Armenians were done to death In 
1915-16; an appendix of two pages 

nM 1 G d l S ?i lbes t . he sta 8« by which the 
Sub-Cqmniittee .on the Prevention 
of Discnmination and Protection of 

Mmonlies decided to delete any 


;es to 


concern wiiich*Lep Kuper has pursued 
JlJ^toany years and in many different 
books. If there were a peace prize for 


^8focona,^i a ° 1 ' P 6 !™’ oven his- “■».« awoisra iu siniggie, dui it is 
..t- ■ ** >n8u toptiqn seems like a theft. <WWt to know what lessons to draw 

one way or another ihe fro,n SHch occpslons for collective 
■Wafearotad WefeS"":, 1 ?! «ti«ne. ;Il iTSwfer (o push, any 

' Pts-lon - ^T e| y to *0Se any of its k® 0 Kuper has been more Successful 
■iaformp'rf 0 V5 r ., ° n Marshall’s well- than others, in discerning lessons in 
■ Ww!?. ®nti tightly annieri H nrARMM . these hbrrid episod&s^ After desedbin^ 

lL - T WT. ■ mf ■ P I ■ D 


flattering about Its “3® wwivenuon on 
;:3R^ ;. da . t e. His final verdict discusser its etiology/ A relatively 
iEl* S^toriy argument of The P°P«hi r hypothesis fe that men, find 
■VC u j md lhe Spirit of passive homicide repugnant, sd that 
has but spo^tHcafly been an Ideological J iedtimatipn , is ' a 
‘JHWied h, necessary) precondition for gehpcrfde. 


durin 8 thecourieof precondition fpr genocige. 

0cc ^i°oed oy this text" ' hyjiothesis eases the; burden of 
: a number of reasons for guilt 1 apd cfoi be ■: defeiided the . more 

■ the effect obstfoagly. becaiise i; it; is . yh^uatiy 

■^tod rffiiS- ibex’s qwn comments impossible to test; Kuper Is unsure. 6f 

.. dismissed .■ tfh*l. mVui renoHma nn Hib Lebanon:" 


1 ?|. •’ «: *i.:**" V'*> ’ i.’’ /■ . 1 


deportation, 

who would have been affected. 

Most geqoddes are Instigated by, or 
are the responsibility of, the 
government.^ ft , is the : sovereign 
, territorial state which olaims, as an 
integral part of its sovereignty, the 
right (b kill people under Its rule i Since 
states Invariably 1 have some exciire for . 
calling thefr actions something other 
than genocide, the United National as : 
an oraanization of governments- - : 
. defend^ their right toiml. The UN was. 
officially ' notified of the 1 genoddal 
actiops jn Burundi and Uganda. Yet, 
;saya Kuper. mfrre lives might have 
been saved , had there behn : 1 no 
Orgenization of African States and no. 

, UN, since these, bodies tended H to' 
condone j. (lie ■ actions -• of • the 
governments in question. In! 1979 (he 
new-fedme. in- Kampuchea initiated 
i criminal proceedings agajbst the 
former! Prime A4inister : ‘mJegine his 
‘responsibility for genodde. Ye( m the 
foiipwing moqth the VUN . voted to- . 

;■ ;i '"'f-’i . i: ,'s ./■■ ■■ ■■ tr ' ' 

1 -.1 - • i: -■ ■■■• h : - i! 


m uviklV Oily . 

reference to the event in its study 
report on genocide. It seems that the 
onfr countries which can be rebuked by 
WCommiltees are Iheimholy trinity 
of Oule, Israel and South Africa, Thov 
arc the new scapegoat a. / 

From his studies, Kuper concludes 
that despite Its responsibility for the 1 
Convention on Genocide, the UN 
responds with ihdifferepce, if not 
, Mndojintion, to evidence of ofTehces. 
Nevertheless he hitieves that the UN 
could be recalled - Id Its duty 
increased •; pressure " .from- world. ; 
opinion. In. his book he offers some 


opinion. In. his book he offers some 
suggestions for international action | 
which ate . now , expanded in the 

namnhUf La La. — « *■ . J 


pamphiet he ) has prepared for the’ 
Minority Rights QrOUp. The UN's 
rerord , he sAys / is not totally negative. 
It has .prevented some situations from 
detinorating. Kuper wants an inter- 
natioiia 1 , penal Jcodc with a court: to 
adjudicate upon acdisatiohs. He 
supports the/ call for a UN. High 
Commissioner for Huifraii Rights Who’ 
could visit threatened populatibiu and 1 ' 
prepare- reports Regional iustitufiou^' 
have- a pa „. fo. playj Tfte Inter- 
American Commission mi Human' 
Rights Was apparently ; inOubitial Th ' 


Rfehtt was .apparently . influential Tri ' 
bringing abqpf a decline Jn the riuniber ' 

: d £,. ti^PP^rartces* . fo . Argentina, 
while a mmllar; Africa^ Cbmmission 

• ft V,i ;b 5 ; in situations 

beaeyiUed bjt iutpr-regippaj. tensions. 

.jsops^mrifi i 

Jigk^They can documc^u b reaches of 
the Conventloh/ As Ben Whitaker: of 
the Mincing .Rights Gfoup ' hi 

1 . 1 1 ’ t; ’■ ■■ ' " I -i.' ■ <■'. 

• ' i " ' / i I !■ . - ' jl ■ • 1 1 1 "j ■■ i 

.• \ I 4,, \ ‘ -'-.i f . .- ^r ■ ■ ■■.' • . 

■ ■ • 1 » 1 • » ■■ i . • ■ ■ 


|jj^ « ww. awniucu [Q 

Classes Power, and Conflict: Classic • 
al and Contemporary Debates , edited 
&i Aphony Giddens and David 
. WPP* Macmillan. Paperback 
£7.95. 0 333 32290 8), is intended as 
:an introduction for students to con- 
temporary research In the subject, 
Tne book Contains selections from 
the writings of Marx, Lenin and We- 
ber as well as' essays by modem 
scholars such as David Harvey, Alec 
Nova and ; Murray Yarigwiich. The 
fy® grouped under headings 
w. Classes^ Ef;tes and.the Stated, 

^ Patriarchy” • 

and Class,- Race and the City". 


1 . % . " . • 

Ron Ramdln 

From Chattel Slave 
, to Wage Earner 

s Hisrpar of 

. TBADE UNIONISM IN- 

WStfuoSon byC. L. Ft. James • . 
<>u#tandlrig Wbrtr.;* Sam 

r -: Snlydn :■:* • • ' ' 

;: j: £8.96.; 3i 4 pp. duly 

1982, ISBN .0 85610 241 8 *• 
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Shaking out the me aning 


Michael Meyer 

Peer Gynl 

The Other Place, Stratford-upon- 
Avon 

I am told that Dylan Thomas was once 
asked to make a version of Peer Gynt 
for sound radio, and agreed, but never 
did it. He would have been 
wonderfully suited to the task, for he 
showed in Under Milk Wood how 
effortlessly he could move from 
comedy to tragedy, from light to 


are needed, is Include^ but theTwords ulavs^he Siranee pSLif J 16 Dan l cls ‘ s > and they have been 

of the song are incomprehensible- the runfor C^iinr^fnp^a^rnH^'tHn 3 ^ unskilfully and damaeingly made, 

madhouse scene, P he^!y‘ aid Ed * Inter Given all thisperhap^t & Wir to 

needlessly truncated, makes less instead nf £ rKh-is^ ch,de Jacobl for not matching the 

impact than 1 have ever known. C ihL £mtf P 0 * 1 . and ™ 5ch ! ef °. f his eartier 

sta AC d *? VC ° Pen& Wtli With a finely mBdC thC S3mC mis ‘ ake in lhe mu ' ch look^d'i it n racTi n ^ i I ^ Lo^B o Sfhb^ 1 

staged storm at sea but nothing that over-rated 1944 Guthrie production, a he lacks 

follows lives up to this. All the scenes production of which Guthrie told me makes 

are retained. but. like the mnHhnucp he was not DHritniinriu nmuH i nniu ■ . t .r , .. 


up to tl 
, out, li 


like the madhouse v e was 


are Gained. W. like ihe ™dhou« e was no, SK» m £»bl!“ fSifiZZ 

«rssw*asttaj 

his Ln^ 0 ^ J52SV "!!& difficult to apportion the blame bricks with poor quality straw. The 


ing, emerges from 
It is difficult to ai 


comedy to tragedy, from light to his great spee^shre^’ rhe f« r n 11 '°»PP otl ' on the Marne oncKS with poor quality straw. The 
weighted dialogue, and this above all is wonderful threadballs scan B this. One would have expected Act final scene comes over as Victorian 

what Peer Gynl demands. In the first another obscure sontr even 5, VC u ! u ,l! Rudkl " belter , lhan Acl s ? n,, 1 l 2 en i? i, • whicb is no1 ,hc wa 7 '* 

three acts, when Peer is a peasant of scene falls flat The fnluJo il” nn? ^°^ r ’ u U tbe Images elude him, should. No one unfamiliar with the 

twenty, the language, with its *2" and there f e >s obscure where Ibsen is clear, and play would have guessed that Act Five 
ebullience and extravagant imagery, artmaMthDerek 5® f W em !y ..g'ves Derek Jacobi is one of the great last acts. Yet one will 

resembles nothing so much usT The ouU>tforro i downbeat exit lines where the text is not soon forget those first ninety 

Playboy of the Western World. In Act om 01 lorm * the ««>« culprit. Largely upbeat. But presumably the cuts are minutes. 


Playboy of the Western World. In Act 
Four, the middle-aged Peer talks in a 
pretentious, would-be epigrammatical 
style like an Aldous Huxley character; 
while Act Five is Shakespearian in 
conception, racy and colloquial one 
moment, high poetry the next, yet 
moving between (he two with such ease 
and simplicity as to leave no sense of 
incongruity. 

David Rudkin was an imaginative 
choice as adaptor for the new RSC 
production at the Other Place. Ron 
Daniel has had the idea of setting the 
play In Ireland, and Rudkin is an 
Ulsterman, besides being a powerful 
dramatic writer. I have long felt that 
Pear Gynt would profit by an Irish 
setting. Before translating it myself 
twenty years ago I soaked myself in 
Syage and tried to give the first three 
acts a Syngean flavour. When in 1978 
the BBC planned a radio production 1 
asked Martin Jenkins, the director, if 
he would consider doing it with an all- 
Irish cast, and suggested Denis Quiliey 


actuij 
out o 






Irish cast, and suggested Denis QuiUey 
for the lead. Jenkins agreed, and the 
result was splendid: all thoso peasant 
superstitions which seem unlikely 
when articulated in any English dialect 
sounded totally convincing. 

I have never known Acts One to 
Three work better than at The Other 
Place. Rudkin takes Ibsen’s text by the 
Kruff. and shakes it till the meaning 
flies' out; his language is robust, 
concise, dark and funny, and Ron 
Pamela's staging is powerful and 
imaginative, as is Chris Dyer’s design, 
when Peer carries his mother Aase 
®pross the stream, a rope harrow is 
s, [®tehed across, the stage through 
which Peer picks his way. Trie trolls are 

, as ■ venomous villagers, 
realistically dressed but with huge 
Wmur eyes, malevolently presided 
over by Jeffrey Dench. Bren* Peters 
I? ‘he best Aase I have ever seen, small, 
donna and ferocious, and Sinead 
Oisack makes Ingrid and the 
o^bclai 1 , One (She in the Green, 

, Rhdkin calls her) like Synge's Pegeen 
Mike, which is what she should be. 
And Derek Jacobi; not an obvious 
;f°r a rough peasant lad of 
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Usefulness 

Alan Bell 

The Houghton Library, 1942-1982 
Harvard University 

The summer exhibition at the 
Houghton Library, Harvard (also to be 
shown at the Grolier Club, New York, 
in December and January) celebrates 
the fortieth anniversary of the 
foundation and the sixteen years of 
William H. Bond’s distinguished reign 
as librarian with a wide-tanging 
display of the acquisitions made in 
recent years . Bill Bond’s services to the 
Anglo-American bibliographical 
community are well known, 
culminating this year in his Bandars 
readership at Cambridge (England), 
but tbe showing . mounted, by ha 
colleagues demonstrates once again, 
the leadership and learning that he lias 
applied to the development of the 
Houghton collections on. lines laid 


down by tbe late William A. Jackson 
(with Mr Bond even then as his 
lieutenant)! 

The exhibits range clu-onoldgically 
from some important eighth-century 
fragments df Gregory (he Great’s 
Morelia (h the Luxeuft script to the 
manuscript of Solzhenitsyn’s Harvard 
commencement address of 1978, with 
printed and manuscript material of ail 
periods to emphasize and develop the 
special strengths of the library.; A 
collect ion which includes amongst its 
select recent acquisitions Mr Arthur 
Hougbiqn’s deposit of a ^substantial 
portion- Of Boswell’s Johnson 


"Andr6 Emmerich. Los Angeles, Saturday 3rd April JJJpi a composite portion of Boswell’s Johnson 
Polaroid by David Hockney /row the exhibition at the Knoedler Gallery, ■ manuscript* or the page-proofs of 
referred to on this week's cover. (Photograph courtesy of Petersburg Press). ytysses ,] a ! fine PlatformofCHunh 

„„.r, ..r- — — ■ — - — — “ “ — — — — ; - - Discipline or n ■ batch . of forged 

Author. Author Chatterton “originals”, is indeed 4 nch 

— — one, .and- the slim out beautlfuliy- 

Competitlon No 77 meats, and afraid lest the .baby, produced catalogue . (Harvard ■ Col- 

Readers. are invited to identify the should catch cold, had concentrated lege Library, $20.00) worthily 
sources of the three quotations which ail available sources of beat In -tbe commemorates it, 
follow and io send us the answers so bedroom: a gas fire was burning and Some of the printed materials afo 


Author, Author 


twenty. 


V s W. devious and *nai 
“Wtwtted as tbe title role demands, 


_ ow and to send us the answers so bedroom: a gas fire was burning and 

devious and that they reach this office not later there were two small electric nres. 

‘ n July 23. A prize of £10 is ■ . ... ' ’ . - 

trod for the first correct set of, t^ , bp^tion No 73 


: Mrt M. D, Lacey V 

I*# .’.v 1 i- . -- 

the delirious weeks of honey 

. irioonl 


absolutely rare - Shelley’s Oedipus 
Tyrapnus 1820 is one of. only seven 
known. Byron'a satire on George lV’s 
visit to \ttip)d, Thb lrtsJf $yatar 1821 is 
one of but two copies recorded but it 
is not mere rarity tbat has so appealed : 
to the Houghton when acquiring them. 
Mr Bond himself has 'written that "the 


: : SOD „: thov ramftied 

ffirtetor and teadtaa Mt^ had Sicd' Entries, marked ‘‘Author, Aulhor” Soon fbpy retOjMd. . and. rite Mr Bond himself has wrifien that, "the 

and the whole Concanrion 8 OI > ^ envelope, should be addres- « . j . - . « a ij!Sf 8 Kv ft th?ei?‘nF test of, a librarian’s acquisition^ la not 

&e P of 'Mshto *** to the Editor, ^ Literary Settled at Balham by the ^ of ^ d r tfonetary^vaiu^. 

, PjrJlHDlu 01 Iran IS 12 v Tllrt JUJ1C. .TIiada ' . ene 1 • Hrln • Sceliee ! Iaa aAam. 


jPP^Vtoces, the shio^s crew end the ' London ■ WC1X . 8^Z. The 

Wal fcM- It is oTwSo^cal to Motion and results wiU appear on July 

fetsASHS * “jrz: rs 

» totally May hold together., OnHer^mpi's 
;S^rto «fe’ ) *SS , ltSd, J ®S Which never; lender 

■-'*» .» wnnelWni 

1 P ve n id the 'madhouse t 


Rupert Biboke, 


These , are; side issues,; too often 

■ riitoteken , for the maifi purpose.- of, 

■ versed % ' 


: _ ' ’ . , . ’ ' . 'collecting. tThe real, teaf is the use: 

2 The cakes are ordered; how my 1 scholars .make of the collections.! Each 
■ _ . . ... hp 3 ^fi.Wtef. ,: of. the acquisitions recorded here U of 

When I stand, fainting -at the mar- obnuine^ Kholarlv usefiilnbss. and' the 


But I'm 


stand, tainting, ai tnq mar- genuine scholarly usefulnfeiis', and- 

l 1 preface, to the eetaldguii records 

to have Wm I,- Oh th? VUe : Houghton; Library’s h:\-t PP 
' :■ ; , “h00r , | commitment to.sUch acqtifsitibns 


Sttange Prologue th^fqr .UnnV' : yjok ofSitp In. tbe.Wture 
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New Oxford books: 

Literature 

The Selected 
Poems of 
Roy Campbell 

Chosen by 
Peter Alexander 

Roy Campbell’s verse is 
remarkable for Us variety, ranging 
from short lyrics of great sensuous 
beauty to devastating satires. He 
was also an acclaimed translator 
from Spanish end Portuguese, and 
some of his translations of St John 
of the Cross are included in this 
selection. Campbell emerges as a 
modern poet of considerable 
power, whose work Is ripe for 
reappraisal after years of 
indifference. £7.50 

Ghosts at my Back 

TomRawling 

T om Rawllng began to write poetry 
only when he was sixty, but his 
poems at once began to make their 
way at readings and into 
magazines. This Is his lirst full- 
length collection, it is remarkable 
(or the delicacy, tact, and 
freshness wlth^ which he handies - 

language rn a series ol poems 
about hl9 ancestors, his family, and 
his main Interests: gardening and 
fly-fishing in Cumberland. £3.95 

The Flower Master 

Medbh McGuckian 

This Is the lirst full-length 
collection by one ollhe most 
successful of the younger Ulster 
poets. Medbh McGucklpo has 
- been d escribed, by Artna - 1 , 

Stevenson (nT/re T.L.S. as 'as ' > 

c/ever (pro bab/y) as Craig flalne, : 
as perceptive (possibly) as 
Elizabeth Bishop. . . . Reading (her) 
poems, one senses that thoughts 
and perceptions make mysterious 
connection with a hidden terror In 
the poet's mind.' £4 


The Will to Believe •; ; 

Npvellsts of the vV'-S 

Nineteen-Thirties V: 

Richard Johnstone 

As a period In literary history, the i^ . 1 ' \ 

thirties have a distinct character. A 
studyotstxnoyeHslsoflhe'thifHea ' U 

generation'- Graham Qreenei. '■ 

;Evelyn Waugh, Christopher : 

Isherwood, Edward Upward, Rex r.y ? $. 

Werner, and George Orwell,- '. ■ '!'i; '! if. 

reveals their powerful need for . *. [. r 7’vH J ! 

■something to believe In’. The -. \ 
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'something to believe In’. The 
questions asked by writers db ring - 
these years, aboqt the function of 
ballet and Its relationship to art ( . ' 
continue to belmportaht, hot leasts 
because they have riot yet been - r 
Satisfactorily answered; £9,50 . - 

The Letters of 
William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth 

Vl. The Later Years Part 3 
T83S-1938 . . 

Edite?lbyAlahQ;Hlir 
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engagc- cqmmiwify b 
.0. think hadition fircai; 


uhderstend|hg (he later phases of 
hl3car€^r\Arf>lleeisobffarfhg - 
innu iris rable Inslgh tejrrtd the grez 


^TihoclSa ^rtSn^ ’„h to?! thousand pieces aud lhcy all went to oi^rej beridjis. she wasq’t. ron- 'iantiabfy contihucd by Mr'Bond 

• AhkraW% and ■ h * KSIL s P bout and that was . (he yiiired . that love . Js i ; necessary . to - a. their suep^sor willfind tbdtr e*qw 

3 Imot • MU ihlog. lew 'Mtritgy woulf .wtviw. m antvM, d-Q\ncyy Arml 


Th6 conductor oi-p\utk\ "Armtde at 
Christ Churchy Smtalfidd^ viewed 
oq JiinC'iS) 'vrta Hichard }hdkM\ v(c 
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Bloomsday 1982 


Eric Korn 

especially 22 and 39), or the catch Dilly Da^aJus upbraiding her 
omanian component in the Wake improvident father along Bachelor s 

■ a . ^ i wa Ir onrl uiatrn R nnm nnrl HIP7 pc 


There was more street theatre later, 
when David Norris took the keys of 35 

tZffSAr&srJsn Bo,Ti„>r« s ? edse 2 -SS^*T&« f mp-l 

ni^nr, hfii.lin"" Xt ta , f0t ““"T l ,,te r\“ “ T b h y B ™ nc “"”’ .. 

in D I n Literature began breaking in . al On the other hand, but considerably j n .j aWi There was rather a surplus of spend money on the dead when there Is 

Joyces centenary year. Newman House they were collecting overlapping in personnel, there was j n Edwardian underwear for none for living artists?” shouted a 

Others spoke more generously. "It is ^natures in the entrance hall for the the largely Dublin-based Centenary slrict lextua! aKuraC y, though this is passing figure, presumably that of a 

time to repay some of the honour and Tsar’s petition against War, though Committee, Joycean tnumphalists, to not a complaint, an d while some of living artist, and did not stay for the 

fame he has brought to Dublin", said some cack-handed scholar 'had jus put whom Joyce’s acceptance, indeed lhc min £ r characters showed swift riposte: “We always have 

the President of the Republic, hisel^w throughthe pholograpM ^ he apotheosis, in his home town, is a extraordinary conscientiousness (old begrudgers and Brendan Behan had 

unveiling a bust by Marjorie has the face of t i besotted Chnst personal vindication, people with the Ben Dotlard, flies agape, explained his the word for them." 

FiLzgibbon on Stephen’s Green. "He s frame; and David Norm, Chairman of equally laudable aim of establishing ^mastic problems over and over again n „ rtrf .n R „>, nn «, ' rH 

got a fine heaef on him”, said a the Centenary Committee, was Study Centres and statuary, memorials ^ Father SwlS for a 11 to overhear! . £ reftdan „ o ?eban » * ord * 

Blander appreciatively as the cove rs complaining gfoslijujy; » vin B an d stony, and ensuring that ^ of tl^prinripals reacted to the ^ U J*£' 

cameoff.foraUtheworldasifJtc were morning, when Hugh Kenner had gone everyone has a good time; and Bnac hronistic excitement of cameras a ii wasa more eiegami oast tnat 

a glass of Guinness ("James's Choice", to put a plaque on 52, Upper properly not ave.Se to accepting g tK l B ,L oorasda ? 

.*ay the adverts)- But the bust's Clanbrassil Street, where Leopold subsidies, even from those to whom sin ^nthusiasticallv the^blind slriolbc Banquet later, once agam ihe sound 

grandson noted sourly that the Bloom would hnvc keen born if he had Joyce week, however admirable, is just u »J'* 3 w heloeS’ across a roaS he an ironic samba from the 

monument was paid for oy American been, know-better neighbours had an event to squeeze in between the SI 6 ™*, £ ooss - Would iS be H e ? 1 baUroom, victimized the speaker. 

Express, and stayed in Paris. Other gathered round to lei! him he'd got it all Ballsbridge Horse Trials and Gay S? nS^L?" s hou teda bemused but ® wonderful Borgesian phrase 

absent invitees (or invited absentees) wrong, the Blooms hadn’t lived there Pride Week. “James Joyce, Patron fln H n the San ? natchfid m V car: "rf these books ast 

were Norman Mailer, Mmgucrftc at all, you must be thinking of Lower Saint of the Tourist Bored”, wrote a Son i SwocZnt nasseil-i! L 0nfi enough- and . I think .they may last 

Duras and Samuel Beckett, but Sit Clanbrassil, we knew them well, spiteful pavement artist under his 1 paSS y forever... .Dublin had done its best 

William Empson and Dennis Potter decent folk. There was a marvellous physiog: you couldn’t take a step werc imsrwwco. to ensure this. The costumes and the 

and Turn Stoppard and Burgess and exhibition on Joyce's student days, without treading on a Portrait of the The Ormond Hotel, where most of critics, the devotion and the 

Borges were there, and Simon and giving flesh and feature and family to Artist. And thence it Is a step to the cast find themselves at the end of exploitation, together had scraped a 

Garni nkcl, though perhaps on a those eplphanic glimpses of his fellows Thomas Gear’s Official James Joyce the hour’s peripeteia (except of course httle hole in _ the surface of reality, 


complaint, and while some of 
minor characters showed 


1 . ■ I Jf.Y _ . , « I , 1 ■ . t Vtlv II1U1UI VHOiawiwia 

photagrtmn ( he apotheosis, in his home town, is a extraordinary conscientiousness (old 

Ben Dollard . flics agape, explained his 


passing figure, presumably that of & 
living artist, ana did not stay for the 
swift riposte: “We always have 
begrudgers and Brendan Behan had 
the word for them." 


■ r I 

* l 


hi 

\ 


towever admirable, is just across a roaS hl 

squeeze in between the mean t to cross: "Would that be 


system, and an ironic samba from the 
next ballroom, victimized the speaker, 
but a wonderful Borgesian phrase 
snatched my ear: “if these books last 
long enough - and I think they may last 
for ever Dublin had done its best 

to ensure this. The costumes and the 
critics, the devotion and the 


different errand, nnd 1 1 ugh Kenner in Stephen Hero; and nil lands of good Medallion in gold or silver or platinum, Father Conmee SJ, away In Mountjoy 
and Salman Rushdie and "I diink I things like the Minute Book or the in a strictly limited edition that won’t Square, and Molly and Blazes at it 
have been talking to Lech Walesa . Literary and Historical society and be exhausted till Thomas Gear has in what remains of no 7, Eccles Street) 
mumbled a name-numbed citizen at J.J.’s copies of Ibsen, and the reviews | Urned over fi ve million dollars, and to added to the confusion by letting slip 
the Stnte reception. from The Irish Booktover V'no clean- exhibition at the Guinness Visitor that their share of the celebrations 

"Here Comes Everybody", they minded person could possibly allow it Centre, and Bloom's Hotel with would be to sell beer at 1904 prices, 
called the Symposium, all loo truly, to remain within reach of his wife )and Avocado Plurabelle in the Anna Uvia although a secondary rumour, that 
And here too came I, in a trainload of t * ne °* die . most memorable Room and Sole Bloom and the they were only accepting pre-decimal 
’Scandinavian Scouts and Scouiesses throwaways in a l literary Martello Tower in sugar lumps in the currency, had earlier started a run on 
(integrated of course) filling the reminiscence, ftom William Bulnns Blazes Boylan Coffee Lounge and the pi gg y banks: a thirsty crowd, not all 
corridors with canoe paddies and Rambles in Etrltut (M, H. Gill, 1907): Patricia Levinton doing Molly Bloom’s literary scholars, blocked the 

reading something called Dubllnbdr. — — 

I'd chosen my travelling edition of The 
Words with a dandy’s care (“not the 


vellum, 1 suggest. Sir, it might seem a 
trifle parvenu"): a stout two-volume 

E back of Ulysses, Hamburg 1933, 
\ OUbert’s authorized revision, in 


We intended riding to Glendalough soliloquy every evening in the approaches and caused a traffic jam 
and back, but were obliged to EarwickerBar. She was one of a posy tnat may stil be reverberating, 
modify this programme before we of Blooms, a coddle of mollies: you 
reached Dalkey, owing to a certain couid take your choice of Fionnula — r 


And it is early on this second 
Bloomsday morning, and they are 
grilling kidneys in Bloom’s Hotel, and 
ui Jury's Hotel and the Oonakilty 
Hilton, the fine tang of faintly scented 
urine (page 56 line 5) faintly tailing on 
the Royal Tara China Bust (£287+ p 
and p), on Davy Burns, and farther 
westward, on the Chapelizod Bridge, 
renamed the Anna Livia, and faintly 
falling, like the descent of their last 
end, upon all the living and the Dead. 


the sought-after second impression, 
with the first literals repaired and no 
time for; entropy to do its ugly work, 


the correct esl edition; supposedly; 
until a perfect text issues From Munich 
next year; and f carried a neat tranny, 
so (hat Radio TeJefis Eireann's thirty- 
one hour reading, every word from 
Stately to Yes uninterrupted by sleep 
or weather forecasts, could go 
whithersoever I went.. 

So I came Bloomsberrying into what 
seemed an indifferent city, until I 
observed that aU the magazine covers 
featured Joyce's features, and The 
Inside Guide to Dublin had filled its 
odd comers with encouraging titbits: 
“Did you know that James Joyce 

■ invariably ! overtipped?”, “Did you 
know that James Joyce's favourite 

■ wine was wtaite7” And the bookshop 


C lensant circumstance which might Flanagan and Siobhan McKennaand 
e termed a morning call. As we PeggMonahan on the radio. But! went 
were leaving the suburb mycomrade to another one-person show: Eamon The TLS of June 30. 
said casually that there were two Morrissey's Joycemen at the Peacock, following review t 
men living in a tower somewhere to though it meant missing the evening Roberts of Leon Tr 
. the . left who were creating a lecture at the Mansion House, where tory of the Russ 
sensation..-. „ - the hideous acoustics, together With a Volwm 1, tratfsi 

And there was a copy of Lamb’s system apparently designed by 1 Easbnar!: 

Adventures of Ulysses, used as a class Vincent and ^ig, audio engineers, 

book in the College. I was nudged. £ ad I™ 1 ut r ter] Y defeated Sir William Nobody acquainted 

“It's published, do you see. bv ^P 50 ". In the event, the sound career needs to be 


Fifty years on: Trotsky 


The TLS of June 30. 1932 carried the are one-sided and usually unjust, but 
following review by C. Bechofer they are as piquant as cartoonists' 
Roberts of Leon Trotsky's The His- exaggerations. For instance, he 
tory of the Russian Revolution, ascribes Milyukov's unpopularity to 
Volume 1, translated by Max his "too prosaically and soberly, 
Eastmdrr: ■' MthOut adornment, expressing tne 


• without adornment, expressing me 
political essence of tne Russian 
with Trotsky’s bourgeoisie. Beholding himself In the 


deranged by paronomasia 


Team 
fun a 


mivi ruuuuuv oui||wi or mat no nas a mastery oi impas- cowardly; ana, as so often nappens, 
bravura performance, "To Say Nothi 'g of sloned eloquence which, to whoever he took offence at the minor.” 
Another Membrane", was one of the happens to accept his code of values, Milyukov, both as politician and 
week s triumphs. But there was imuat be extremely stimulating. These historian, is the villain of Trotsky's 
excellent funWlth Monissey, a spirited qualities, however, do not altogether Russian Revolution. In the eyes of 
if not a profound Mrfonner: for him fit him for the role of historian, the latter, Milyukov’s whole policy as 
the central episode of uivsses to especially of events in which, or In Foreign Minister was an attempt to 
Cyclops • a .encounter . with .(he Immediate consequences of establish and maintain the supremacy 


critics sn full . of svmbol* and lu F T KT c iL - r m “V*. * Ml ® lul r ul _ u »5vonaii f me lauer, MiiyuKOvs wnoie poucy « 

sftMutaitai (tov don^ kmw who D ? p,I0 ?‘ 1 o( especially ot event. In wUch. or In Foreign Minister was an attempt to 

Klokf OioT 1904 -Tv <h . e lmmedlale .comeopencee of estabRsh end maintain the supremacy 

C^cWea^ hid at referencS toTe ffi* ^ 8" «*•«*. himself parUdpated. The of capital In Russia over an Inauigent 

biscuit dn. the sequence that ends, actual facts of the outbreak of the proietarlet. No matter what 

cau^tut sterility hi 'bullocks. 'and how' memor ?hlyiWlth'ben^loomElljahat Revolution enter the book chiefly as Milyukov did - and In one place we 
this wewMM Sll kliSofSllto tZJS&'ff ftStS* <te»,r r P«g9 on which to bang one or other of find Troteky accusing him of wishing 
references made bv - unworldly « - reen 68 re — . __ . .. , . . . 8 . . t . . to m kfi a scpqrfltc p 


references made by ^ unworldly shot off $ shovel, 
academics who .don’t know that 


the two main threads; and, since to make a separate peace with Ger- 
Trotsky carefully selects hU evidence many, and in another of wishing un- 

O re. I Ire f _ Iff .1 l.l h w w ' re re _ _ _ ■ • m ..._re 


n«H ViVnn. l Duiiocxs arc generally., 

Stiffs, critic who says tharthe'i 

^ Stephen’s refusal .o 

p^°vJv?Ln!f!n hi 225^ rl IS? represen ting ‘ Com mi 

iirJnnn t»l ‘ • fSr Collated with the Critic 

* W the’ crucial symbol 

frbm Clongowes, wlfii no mention of SvnnlaM V- more 

Sonl/ncr w.” K?™ vin? "*•»— y 011 t*sn bnderala 
breaking his glasses and being i a lazy understand Ulvsxus. and 


bullocks are geilerally- -infertile, The ’Bloomsday Itself . began with a P’HP 08 ®’ }} f°^ ow 5 his duly to prolong the War it was 

critic who says that the' crucial symbol various and chilly crowd of devotees at oners tpe reader little always wftlv this selfish class purpose- 

la Stephen’s refusal .of the coffee. Sandycove; some swimming at ^ Forty 1 enHgntenment. ■■ m any attempts to Scarcely more serious is Trotsky s 


is Stephen’s • *™h author of the female persuasion), ■ . > w# 8X11 
, representing - others shaving on the gunrest, absurdly 
lelr mutual with electric razors, or toasting tlw day or Trotsky 
1 seemed to be m Buck's Flzzin honour of plump Buck !° historica 


Communion, to their mutual with electric razors, or toasting tlw< 
disadvantage. The moral seemed to be *n Buck's Flzzin honour of plump Bi 
that you must understand Ireland to Mulligan - well you couldn’t ' 


understand Ulysses, and whileyou are 
all welcome and we need your adtdee 


Presences of Nature 

libnkand Iwagesof t fie Lake pisukt 

! bejiiityiuid prided r of the. '* ' 


hlle you are Mulligan Stew at that hour. 

3i?f But even that the n 

t!» reading, a yivld and 


ulS unravel the main problems which still declaration that Milyukov's history of 
an confront students of that period. the Revolution js “false from begin- 
n), . T^ 8 subordination of facts- to ning to end”, and that its author is 

dfy thcsw, goes far to destroy the value “as a writer, heavy, prolix, -and 
j a « of Trotsky's book as a contribution wearisome." For if there is one thing 
ick to' historical knowledge. The reader certain about the Russian RevoJu- 
eat a 1°^ with, on the one hand, long tlon, it is that Milyukov’s account, 
and complex discourses on Leninist With all its limitations, is. by far the 


William Wordsworth; t think of all with an bSuSSTS Ta 

those, great critics, none of them, alas, SSuS Srirtv of lSn loSS 2S? 
Irish . . you needn't think « Weelt <“. 1 


Irish . • ."), yo 
in Dublin will a 


/OunqrisnhiidfieaMlHv«jnipt^ 
i .. wrhin 

v ■ WrS»^pr. , Nitns>S l B» cpNcirtftn.of ; . s : 

• produced c^our. 

. i ‘ ’• .bcauttfulofBrirfal) rt^diu; . ‘ • . V ; 


1 dcAftQdfivy 


Is ou r birtHrignti; v ' , ; 

It bCcmtie blear , that 
certain diversity, of appri 
one hand lhp lrttcrnatlo 


hVOttthe group ds of. Ws familiarity tvlS Marihsky Pdaw where^oMinii^ 
academic ’odniplaiaed of. the - ^ww^wSC^h^Uj^ in 

». by; aind; .proWems bf assigning nqrisflve M«k S -S 


2Julf>29 Auniaild82 
• tUk>ur 1992-8 4) ;■ 


J6ry ;• ■ : nyWtor rcofttihoiUur^ , Wte- we ofcje^ SSpT^ " ‘ gw S 

igaas 


l24wges,i»lcbiourflc : : •. ; • ' ndiffeftnf to lo^le; though :Bame: of : . togin to flirup with Joyce’s wotds. The atrikerz " awx^B he' ri^ hll 

IW^itWoRk^V i . r. .Iho younwr students did _ beromea timeofthq narrative moved sometimes In ^nd^nd 8 h *re 

Btije ewfatlCg- a? though , tho^ ^ Tb kfen afwd 'of^isomedines behind the sun: - td ; 

i , S6doty 'mi IcluaUy meeting ■ In ' mlraculoiuy It Safch^Srecitolyffi SS ^ 

isSssaa- - . • - mml W P wr-iUrJTittS «;S^ 4 »ii 7 SstK-af 


■ ordltetfroiti - 1 '■ .' 
Carihk Muieum fic Ait Gdlqry . 
OastkStwtt^Cadid? CM «TP 
Dkniboted by.THvolltiw UgH> 
ttWwHilkLjiutdoJWlMRU 
. ISBN 090785Z 009 




Will lb* fiuii^ilai^tmv yi dil'A/ti CaiMlo! 


i - ( / ■■ v wi Joye?^ wprirt begin .with a. 

■ •■-, . ; : v . \ k- v - ^ 



■»« wnatniy ft woul^d De hard to actor in' the events; while mpoini . 
a more teulng sidelight ofi the . style most readeia will find Trotsky's 
Tsarist- Ministry thah the anec- criticism mbre applicable to 1 his own 
he relates on the authority of book. - 

feHd*; nr 

proved^ fataey* the -attack did not : u P' tc ^ datc prophecies. For e^amp 
Ukd place; and .when the lights Exactly at the present moment,. 
%erp .turned on one - of the mem- when ^England, hard - pressea 
irjs of the Tkarist ' Government. .■ throiigbbiit the- World, is squander- 
as found "to his' bwn surprise”, • lug the last resources of her former 

ideMhe. table, ; y- privileged position, her conservat- 

m, his account. pf a group , of ' ism isTo8lng its elasticity, and even 
ers“ accosting ihe Cossacks; ;hat . ;in the person; of . the Labo antes ^ 
nana,-, ana begging them tb -turning into stark reactionism- 
irye htiw the police ‘‘tieat us' ] the; face., of the Indian revolution 
Sty , Workers'?, vriiereppon ; :tht , the ^sodalfat'’. MacDonald will find 
Jacks looked ,at' each other “in ■ no. bther 'methods but those with 
e. special wav’* and; charged 'the! : -which- Nibhblas 11 opposed the, 
m, jeems to beir the haUmafk'of ’ i.Russiqp ; revolution. : Only i a bllod:; . 
‘Bpjiclfc es^aMO 1 bbr his Ifwoide-:- : : 'Am^could' see : Ait Oreftt 

>tlbns bf *;the manner lk - which (Britain 'U headbd for ^gantiC re -1 
panibfc ■ of ..the ‘gaiTiibh Wiro ex- volutionary earthquake - stiocks.in 
i to , mutiny by , stories;, ot pollce I 1 ' wWch-thq K last fragments of her 


* r,: / ■/ •' •- 
a,i: It* !•: <• r ^ 
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to the editor 


Sibilla Aleramo 

Sir, - A misprint in my review 
(June 11) of SibiUa Aleramo t il suo 
tempo changed the Christian name, 
ana thus the sex, of one of the two 
excellent editors. She is Bruna Conti, 
not Bruno. The other is Alba 
Morino. 

MASOLINO d'AMICO. 

University degli Studi di Roma, 
Istituto di Lingua e Letteratura Ing- 
lese. Via Magenta 2, QQ185 Roma. 

■ 

Sir, - Perhaps I may be allowed to 
correct Masolino d'Amico's extravag- 
antly moralistic portrayal (June if) 
of SibiUa Aleramo's life and work. 
Why, first of all, the recourse to a 
double standard of sexual moraUtv? 


Of kata S.!! 1 ’ e>1<ndln » om y«=w- f creasing intervals of rims belw«r 

once more a best seller Si nr/ThJH \J 6 v m ^- ostens ' ble .. co-author Mr successive true-false operations, it is 
she has been discovered ns dire ^ , xon wh ? died in 1 967 (as of crucial importance that DenyeT's 

^"*1 “isrist. and this talent & con^l “XtlS" ’Sish^lhe p « u d° be , aCkr,0 ' vled8ed - 

doubt contributes to making Sibilla onymous editors who revised mv h fact, if a truth test is applied lo 


Counter Tenor, reviewed by Anthony 
Burgess in your fssue of April- 2 
(Miss Killing ley is hersetf presently 
engaged on valuable work both liter- 
ary and scientific on the counter- 
tenor question, which ! understand 


AliTiit 1 ' (the f Eng L“ h and buted Qn telephoned assurances that actlve jud ^ 
teS" !° .by «y corrections had been made! » «*. 


kXacuy corrccr. it is when i set out lo write my own 
apply Strawsons retro- book, l originally decided not lo be 
ent § yet . it is ncces- drawn into the inevitable exchanges 
some estimate of what of fixed and entrenched opinions 

rltM reire rere _ _ I ■ 1 ■ ■ I . - re. * 


O'Amico are not reprints, as be in- AmnnB ’ T” " Mil happen. The estimate can ranee ensue on 

jJJT t cc,1 .y s,a, «) l .am glad that al thciSre^ ^i?in^ n, v“L° nS w- re from a 4 ua, 'tntive conjecture (“ril publication. So far lhcre V have been 

least through this work Sibilla himp Wr MnL S f?,H a Y “ , 10 mcet S’ 011 01 Mirabclle at noon tew, but 1 expect morel There will 

Aleramo can speak for herself. MaSdrttm GvA»1 U lS£ Jomorrow-j tp a statistical estimate always be iho£ who do not? o7 wish 

ROSAUND DELMAR. OiSfc™ V^.^’r'S 2" « v e~l not to sgrM. Bw as Milo Kernes 


B.X C hItS°:;; ?°! an p d X,. wlil , o/cu, one seems in ®a. least one extremely 1 !^ 


Ibt personal history. And on what 
basis is the reader expected to assess 
Croce’s judgment of her decision to 
leave the marital home? The reasons 
offered are boredom with provincial 
life and the experience of a stimulat- 
ing love affair. Her husband's' brutal- 
ity and infidelity are not mentioned. 
Tne difficulties in which her action 

S ilaced her are also ignored: under 
talian law at that time she was a 


femme co«wrfe, with no rights in law 
to her property, no right of access to 
her child, no nope of divorce, 

Her confessional novel Una donna 
does not deal only with her own life 

t re -1 - * — re 


century - hence the comparison with 
A Doll's House, Your reviewer re- 
fuses to allow the book any literary 
merit, even claiming that "contemp- 
orary critics immune to her personal 
charms condemned her work". This 
‘ is an unnecessary slur on those who 
valued it,' and fails to explain Piran- 
, dello’s ^enthusinsnMbk .Una donna ; 
Emilio Cccchi’s comparison of it to 
Carlo Levi's Christ Stopped at EboH, 
the award of the Versitia Prize in 
1948 to the selection of her poetry 
Selva d'amore or Montale's pro- 
foundly respectful obituary. 

Aleramo’s politics also get short 
thrift, Her own work in tne Agro 
Ronmno schools, into which she put 
what proceeds came from Una don- 
na, is glossed over. Her other period 
of Intense political activity came at 
the end or her literary career and 
through Involvement in the Italian 
: Communist Party. While it is true 
that she made an obeisance to 
fMdsm in 1933, and through the 
intervention of Queen Elena was 
granted a small state pension, d’Ami- 
ros implication that she was an ac- 
. hve Fascist is not true. (It is .interest- 
ing that in this context silence reigns 
over her husband's Fascism^) Nor 
was her accommodation with Fascism 
At all unusual; the history of intellec* 
tiials-by-profession under Fascism in 
Italy was. in the main one of con- 


2J Langboume Avenue, London ■«£* 'tSSitSB' Emma 5“ ^ZT£TSJ7 STS'S ; 

Emily Dickinson w««. .*Sc!L2f®» Sfl« A *!* in ,he “ ,,no of ,hc l, “ k - - 1 

„ Sir, 7 The Emily Dickinson edition Fnednch HOlderlin, Malcolm Lowry, aware of Denver's distinction when The coiinicr-tcnor seems to be a 
for which Evan Jones calls (Letters, Antoma Gramsci, Isak Dinesen, projecting the level of statistical con- ^ oca ^ th[ce> High counter- 
May. 14) - “a reader's edition . . , Robert Musil , Robert Penn Warren, fidcnce. As electronic circuit design ^ cnor * u s* on J* head voice - the - 

mating tull use of Franklin’s rwiaction, Lo u ^ _ P Q, 'dinand C^Unc, Nikos continues to demonstrate, one can S?^ er ! , y ., . c * eve *?P® t } false l(o. But - 

by an editor prepared to collate and to Kazantzakis, B. F. Skinner and Jean not depend on hone or hindsinht in J®. lsell °- 1S a mischievous misnomer. , 

make rational decisions about these matters. TTiey are equally' in- T“ ,s *j. a iy Ta ' nicchanism pro- . 

punctuation, capitalization and, The book abounds in absurdities, effectual in a well-constructed system a ^° »Sdte" d nJ SI : 

indeed, hneation - already exists in James Clerk Maxwell is in twice of fag 10 - PfL. . or P har y n gefl- 1 

typesenpt. Over the course of more (imder “C" and “M"), while Robert MORTON GROSSER. urebmhLEw ^ ‘ 

than five years, Barbara Bronson, Kennedy appears three times. , ni , . ,r?ff counter-tenors work 

Richard von Kleinsmid and I have -ru V ^ ,a i „ ^«^ tf Strect ’ Menl ° Pflrk * ,n . m,ddle f* 1 taettoplua upper chest . 

discussed our way poem by poem ■ The ^ on 9 s ^ ld ' ^ Harvey, California 94025. voice or register. These singers are 

throuah the entire canon collatinoanH ls . a wh,cl1 contains more . cither like John Wluiworth (whose 

making those decisions. Mostrece 8 ntly d Sr^rennre® h!? ' t v" 63 *?" any Sotheby S Safe ra, T e •» misprinted in the Burgess j 
we have brouaht the first half of our reference book known to me, c . w . .. * review) and Hugues Cu£ndd, f 

edition theDoems Diddbison heS al *ough the entries on Edward VII . s "- - W1 « le w u e were very grateful pharyngeal voice specialists with a ■ 

s 3 £ ttwat: 5a-. la-atwas : 

»ss2«. ^rere--;--. - Js?: si? sx.vzi ^ar.t-jrsaus ; 

The edition exists, Publication of it is ped by the ed,tors currency. uses much the same meciianUmS 

stymied, however, by the fact that y m ,^ vice He says that Sotheby’s is selling human larynx produces few natural ' 

Harvard University Press controls the BARRY O. JONES. the manuscripts of entries to the tenors, never mind abnormally high 

Dickinson copyrights. 47 Alfrieda Street (PO Box 231), Poetry Competition which it is spon- ones - 

The Todd-Higginsoo version of such St Albans, Victoria 3021, Australia, soring on behalf of the Arvon So rare in fact are tenor altirii that 

R? c, VL5L were Polished in <rr . A Foundation. There is no such inten- it seems utterly ridiculous to suggest . 

the 1890s may be reprinted without * lime, ACtlOH tlon of MW *«g * hc entries. by Implication that the whole coft- 

SH&SSSS- Necessity’ , . 

Sir, -'I would like to met. feme > of ,■ J * .<!««««'* ' ««%. . 


by an editor prepared to collate and to KflzantzakiSi B. F - Skinner and Jean nol depend on hope or hindsiohl in ,s a mischievous raisin 

make rational decisions about these matters. TTiey are equally' in- T“ ,s nfitural mechanism 

punctuation, capitalization and, The book abounds in absurdities, effectual in a well-constructed system r!^ s J^P 

indeed, hneation - already exists in James Clerk Maxwell is in twice of fag» c - PfL. “ilirei, n L i ?r!* . or pharyi 

typesenpt. Over the course of more (under “C" and “M”), while Robert MORTON GROSSER. J 

than five years, Barbara Bronson, Kennedy appears three times. . nt , . ,r?ff counter-tenors 

Richard von Kleinsmid and I have -n,,. _ P Menlo Park, |r1 . middle fielsettoplus upper 

discussed our way poem by poem ■ The ^ on 9 s ^ ld ' ^ Harvey, California 94025. voice or register. These smgei 

thmuoh thre »ntirre nonnn /v,u/«ire„ a classic which contains more _ . - _ « _ _ cither like John Wluiworth (i 


through the entire canon, collating and Tr., “ ntai [ is more c , n . 

other reference book S _ Soth eby S Sale 


we have brought the first half of oJr ° „ p!!” ^ 

edition, the poems Dickinson herself JJJj l/iir*!.,?! 1 ju W S d VI1 

niremnipH mfA hAAipTa»n !n# M find cowsrd VI LT run Oswald very 


Sir, - While we were very grateful 


Harvard university Press controls the 
Dickinson copyrignts. 

The Todd-Higginsoo version of such 
poems as were originally published in 

• Lrerere 1 D/trt. L _ 5 \ 1 »-■ 


firown edition of the Complete Points t : ^ Z 7. yf \ \ ■ 

are available lo - anthologists upon Sir, - i would uke lo make some 
payment of a fee, None of these meet c 01 ? 016016 on Oaten Strawson « 
the need, Tlie Todd-Higginson r . ev 'f w Denyers Time, 


win neiqaoe up from donations of .say before fl^nteenU oe<ihjfy t I." 
Iwoltt (preferabty' Inscribed or anno- TOih^rised janor alianl excliyrvfto. 
tated) and leitere and literary mmni- Y* 0 ” ar ? hi y“ show dp'* 1 founds- . r 
scripts and working notebooks by w \hdude- roughly twice the 

II * * « Mb ” - a Mre. • » Nlimka* nF IIMiltfllilP ImbAbh I re*. Are __re. 


.,re«irereo ’ ^..TI I jf.re J ‘i “.I Action and Ngccssitv ’(Mrv 211 800 worKing notepooxs by *■“?*» *wiw wc 

versions contain editorial sub- U~"~" , jveccssiry imay si), ii^, j gn-if-r nuth^re Dnnhrc number of counter-tenors to tenors 


(quite 

Jtzatlo; 


Sotheby's, whkt 


,e, after 


which appears In Johnson’s careless ■' *tr, - ,“V w ,‘ ,,v r 1 “‘7 ,B 

offtboot from his 1955 three-volume f?. “ » 18 * n fa ct simplistic and con- 
Harvard. variorum. At best, Johnson s *f XflCt ,^ |he erroneous temporal 

did not attempt to meet the criteria for Denver refutes.. The 

a reader’s edition as envisaged by Evan ^attei r is of more than academic in- 

Jones and numbers of others oefore * e res 1 t _ J??f a , uSe . . fa®, P r oblem_occurs 
ui m frequently in the . design of TraaSis- 

' . . . . ■ . ... ' . tor-Tranristor Logic circuits and 

TTus is not the glace to discuss the Large Scale Integration devices. The 
“rational decisions that have had to be individual switches in these circuits 
made. I want only to draw attention to can only exist in .a-strict binary state, 
the fact that they have already been ih at | B , defined as 0, ;l, +, - or true, 


-particle 


atiort. Donations are already being 
received and others will be welcorine. 

Out altruism is unblemished. 

R. L. DAVIDS. 


PETER GILES. 

The Lay Clerks* Vestry, Canter- 
bury Cathedral, Canterbury, Kent. 

■ I ' ' 

Shostakovich 


lorcat wtausc uio piuuicm occurs ri-|L akl . n nr u m n‘ nA4 e. r» ‘ VV ^ 77 .. “' ,WT,VfT “ 

frequently in the Resign of TraniU- W ^ fm 8 of l S e last tw ° vocal works, 

topTransstor Logic circuits and ■ w Bond Street, London Wl. said lhal whereas “the Michehnge^ 

Large Scale Integration devices. The C'rtiiwftai* fonnvfe ' Yf rses la 5* °f ^ hich bo L rrow ? 1 

fnHivirliinl .iltchgs in - threjCA 'nfrrliila V/OuiHCr^lCilUrS theme from B bOVlsh OOCrB based C 


Sir, - May I be permitted to add a 


Sir,' — May I clear up the remains ; 
of a disaster which struck column 3 j 
of my Shostakovich review (June 4)7 i 
Writing of (he last two vocal works, I • 
said that whereas “the Michelangelo | 
Verses - the last of which borrows its f : 
theme from a boyish opera based on' 
Pushkin's Gypsies - ire masterly ,' tho ■( 


■ » ■ : 

m 

!'■ > *1 * 

% 1 I 

I. 


' ■*! 
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few remarks lo the excellent answer Dostoevsky songs (arel a bad joke”. 

H Mian ■ ■ . _ . .. * J jrei R V VK M f I: 


made with great care and to indicate false. Hence they represent .a real Frances Klllingley wrote (Letters. - GERALD ABRAHAM. ’ 

that we would welcome any physical model of the' philosophical . June 18) to Milo. Keynes 5 * letter : .'The Old School House, Ebemoe, .f > }■■ 

wmlng'^the 1 “oop^bt’ difficulties! problem ' Becausft 0f thc ev6r>de ' Way 2g) on my teebnt work The m Petworth^ Sussex. ^ 


(May 


-rere-H®* 1 pension came to an end in 
1943, opt 1945; a minor point, but it 
pfaiinishes the impression that she 
a linking ship to climb on to a 
• bandwagon . pal Mo Diario . 1940-14, 
published In 1945, reflects her pdli- 
heal thinking (although, a£ with most 
of her work, her emotional life takes 
precedence) and provides frirther evi- 
gthce. that she was not a committed 
Pascut ...... > 

. , P’Ateico's statement 'that “few 
. l^ectuals were ready, to commit 


Neither Harvard adr Little, Brown has 
been helpfbl. 

WILLIAM H. MATCHETT. 
Department of English . GN^30, 
University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington 98195, 

i ^MacmlUan r 
Dictionary of 
Biography? 


Among this week's contributors 
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fished in 1982. '. , ‘ ■ . 

Katc Funt’Is a! lecturer In English ht 
Zvomunt Bauman's • books inefude <be University of Bristol,.-- . 
Hermeneutics end. Social Science: ^ 


• : : - -T; 

1 mmi- • 1 Ls • .■ 7 


Paul Quarjub is Librarian of Rtqn r i 
College; ■ • r ■ . fe 


T: 3. Re^d is a Fellow of St John’s 
College, Oxford. 
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v • 7 !. ■ « Plmilariy ab$tird. i It was pro- 
fa these years, impressed by 
/.Jhe, Party's role in the. Resistance, 
W many iritejjectuals (and others) 
- drawi > into the ambit of the 
. . t^Y' ^faqoent testimony to this can 
: fa Pavese’s esfiay “Com- 

1 : 1 S^Pn.^njri the InteUecttials"; writ- 

■ (the ' year! Aleramo 

'Calvm 0 worked pin VUriitd, 
had, been a rbal Fas-* 
'■ 1 w.ntri buted article* from 1944; 

• r.'.v.'V' work on : La rami 


ftvotLibtebm Sad T niixed feelings WM*. 

(n reading if. As ope.of the ostenri- G Baorav’s 

!S^- 

• I Hint It lacks the, flmdamenial • ■■■ - 


Geoffrey ScammelL’s The 
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^part C »Sd/tS A QU ‘> 

gross Omisstofli. 1 . 5? a 0". : i •/ [\ ■ ;• *. . 

ndlan’s to wimdraw \ be bo ok^ ^ ^ pdoLpv is the editor of the 
sale in Britain. TWy JWfo noetrv mazadrie GreenLines. I 1 ’ 


to do so biit will now 
cTalmeririeacb copy 0 ft 
The MacmjUan Co. of 
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The roses of Detroit 






Jay Parini 

Philip Levine 

One for (be Rose 

79pp. Atheneum. $10.95. 

0 6fo \VX1 4 6 

Donald Finkel 

What Manner or Beast 

62ppr Atheneum. $12.95. 
0^)112262 

Frederick Morgan 

North book 

75pp. University of Illinois Press. 

$11.98. 

tf2J2 00947 9 


poem - 
ironic, 
sustained 


mose chopped up arbitrarily into, man against monxey, aoipnm, ana so somcwnai nnp»ii - « 
verse. This accusation holds true of his on. His world is strangely animate; through the entire Norse sequence; 

less good poems; the successes are even “the stones are humming / the one also discovers here the fierce 

dazzling and frequent. In “Roofs", For crickets trip the light / the trees ap- simplicity found in classical Chinese 
instance, Levine offers his version of plaud." poetry, as in ‘Ran : 

Frost’s famous “Birches". His boy Too many, poets these days rely on 

climbs city roofs instead of trees: foe ^ck of "working up" history into Severe lady, 

ooems. While Finkel has certainly S' 01 * nete are oul - 


As a child l climbed the roof 
and sal alone looking down 
at my own back yard, no longer 
the same familiar garden. 

I thought or flying, of spreading 
my Aims and pushing off, 
but when I did I was back 


poems. While Finkel has certainly 
scrambled for sources, he has not 
sacrificed his own imagination to (act. 
Indeed, his language gently parodies 
his sources, which more often than not 
sound clinically insane: “To provide 
social contact, it was first decided that 


Severe lady, 
your nets are out. 

There are few whom I would bid you 

spare. 

Morgan achieves his terse, gnomic 
effects through a calculated reticence. 
His re-creation of Balder is especially 


to earth in 00 time, but now an oranautan Bill, would live In the good: “You were too beautiful to go on 

will. . brake, bind that broke the Ml. * *»bT» wKh King", h» «•»!, “loo much a total of 


b 


His hand bandaged, he climbs back up Lana", writes Duane Rumbaugh in ^^Balder - 7on of Odin and rod 
again, "siarting over the orderly Language Learning by a Chimpanzee, sun - was sSiTbvC 

roofs". He has learned “something Finkel’s very funny poem ends with an bStS wiN 

essential /about ail that was to come’* ape "clapped in her plastic cage, r™ 11 


•SSSl SSJXSS J tSSLSSSX 
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unmislakeablc stamp. Levine is 
America's pre-eminent poet of the 
working class, and his personae dwell 
among factories, cheap rented 
housing, polluted landscapes, nnd the 
ordinary objects of daily life. Although 
he has written brilliantly about Spain 
nnd the Spanish Civil War, his main 
subject has been his home town, 
Detroit; in a sense, Levine has 
invented Detroit for. the poetry- 
reading public. Making his own life an 
exempTum of common, unltcroic 


l (pace Heraclitus) that “The way down / portrays chimpanzees “signing" to 

f. was just Ilka the way up, one / foot each other, sending messages. Getting Bgdenw whereui the new Adam and 

! following another until / both were caught up in the act himself, the ine new E e * 

„ firmly on the ground." And, quite narrator says: “in a week there are two _ .„ n 

l unlike Frost, ho considers the sky his of you t signing and hugging / hugging waHl out oncc more nto SUI ] a “ ^ 

"only proper element". In this poem as and signing". In short, Finkel plays co find In moist srecn arass 8 

l in most others in One for the Rose, loose with Tils sources making fun of £3 a iEy fii&lte of pain, 

Levine risks sentiment, if not the pseudo-scientific detachment and the ancient golden chessmen or the gods. 

’ sentimentality, but the risk pays off. clinical periphrasis that clings to a great 

4 . deal of psychological ana anthropo- 

* Donald Finkel is of the same logical writing, and has written a « . m 

\ generation ns Levine, and What c k vcr inventive exploration of man I n a H AQt n 

' Manner of Beast is hi s tenth book as aad beast in nature , ±11 C LlCCl 111 

nrtiiT. ni^ht Northbook is Frederick Morgan's 

h ?h ^ L in f u foBrth collection. Before his first came - ■ - 

* Fin wn TS "inr Lmp oul in 1972 ' he was known mainly as a rv , 

^ n iT,^ ra ^S2 k „? distinguished editor of the Hudson Tim DOOley 

h m 1 n! R^teiv; since then he has rapidly 

collage which combines the use of himself as a poet whose Grorce Sziwtrs 

quotations (or "forajd poems ") wtth h.s sane dvi | ized voice js J h welcorae George Shrtes , 

1 Bn£ * necessary. He is also an ambitious November and May 

»«£? £££ rZra.nt.riS £5^ poet, (bldtigon the whole Mmhwo o( 64pp_. Seeker and Warburg. £4.50. 


me new eve, 

walk oat once more into the sun - and 

laugh 

to find, In moist green grass 
beneath a sky immaculate of pain, 
the ancient golden chessmen or the gods. 


exemplum or common, u 
experience, he writes: 

fcootd have been drifting among 


the reeds of a clear stream 

like the little Moses, id be found 

by a Jewish hero. Instead I was born 
In the wrong year and In the wrong place 


yellow, American, beautiful, and true. personae 

the main 

His manner is casual, fluent, and brought t 
colloquial, mixing urban grit with a Beast, t 


a \ -*■>-» - r it 1 a m; srsiTvoi.T, istsz 

.. . . ... :««. ?? '““^5." poet, (aklngon the whole p««Kwno( 


This approximate blank verse - simple , 
sensuous, controlled - shows Morgan 
at his best. 

Three miscellaneous sections of 
uneven quality follow the Norse 
sequence; nevertheless, Morgan's 
language often catches fire as suddenly 
“life's daily plainness / shifts and 
dissevers to the darkening view”. 
These sectionsyield, finally, to a long 
poem called “Tne River"; the piece is 
spare, evocative, and lyrical. The same 
reticence that marked the best poems 
of the Norse sequence Is present 
throughout; the poem begins: 

A fresh June morning 

your dress flung across the chnir- 

. , ^ ac * t 
and birds awakening, 

released from the book of night 

Here it Is, the Day 

like none other from the world's 

beginning 

and aU we have Is in It: 

I read you again and again. 

While the river is, of course, a river, it 
is also time, the body moving through 
time, the flow of thought and feeling. 
Morgan chronicles two lovers’ 
responses to each other and to the 
world with considerable grace anjl 
restraint; “The River 7 brings 
Northbook to a close on its purest note. 


of doves 


taste and talent for verbal and visual 
puns (Brimstone Yellow butterflies are 
described as “on wires out of sheer 
hell, with a brief sputter / like Cat in a 
pan, yellow indeed as butter”, while an 


poet, taking on the whole pantheon of 64pp. 

niJrSiv^^hic^^KrtS u ^ orse 8°^ s goddesses In this new o 436 
narrative. This method is „ * 1 .. g^g. 


KnltnZn whT, nf sometimes with a sly 

brought to b ear \nW tuu UMne r of th la 

Beast , an amusing sequence ot ’ ... 


cuuoquiai, mixing urwui gru wun a Beast, an amusing sequence oi ” ' ~ . 

.^friclsm that tends, to celebrate connected poems which relies on a XPlK.f 

uthnlAVPr' mmAtt ■ (rttA vtnui- *1 riuiria ^ At. 1 . • tQ KOIVO fill TOUT prOulCJI 


description mth spirituality^ moving 
among 'his ordinary objects and 
characters with his feet In the mud but 
his head aloft, 

Levine’s short, flat lines and swiftly 


Hakluyt’s The English Voyage , and 
Ilard's The Wild Boy of Aveyron. 
Finkel 's subject is Biways the rift 
between language and perception, 


to salve all yoyr problems with . . . 
Effective to a pomUbutnot alwkyc apt. . 

When the time conies for making 'fine 

discriminations. 

you head for the hit la with the thiog on your 

shoulder 

looking for giants whose heads you can 

pound. 


Kifra.rai%D. artichoke becomes “the great Olobe 

and ay itself') this is not done at the expense 

64pp. Seeker and Warburg. £4.50. 0 f the poems* subjects, for which 
0 436 50998 9 Srixtes co mmuni cates a mixture of 

affection and awe. He retains a 
George Szirtes's first collection, The painter's sense of the importance of 
SlantDaor, opened with s poem about attending to externals, so as to 


■ r 

Moving Indoors 


It U tlmo to move indoors, to gainer up 
papen and books ami cigarette* and beer 1 
arid balancing them all la onp hand, grip 
; the doorknob. \yith- the other, .push the door . 
open,- putdoWti my load’ arid a lice mote, step 
butsidq iiind pty- to fold up the deckchair ' ■ 
a little damp by no W> sitting Iheye once . • 

, I turned my lipartbeufe 'Into One ' brief daqce. - 

. VYoo are bringing my house down'!: I was proud 
.of that, its bright echoes of music-hall 
setting off many darker thoughts I had 
of walking, out on home life, work aqd all 
responsibilities forgone, loud need . 
and I was ready with >n answering call - r 
ibut it is 'time- to moyo , indoors, and I , 
father up my .frustratiotu With a sigh. 

tt may be just as well the house still steads 

after the storm, after the holiday, 

the table In the square, the wild romance 

that might; have, beet) yd she dpt gone away <: 

for fet too much. Was staked upon the dunce \ \ 

thatrWe would "live' to. see another day 


Des independants ; suen pieces not more thoroughly - a point maae 
only signal what marks off Szirtes from emblematically in “Girl Dressing 
hisBrihshcontemporaries-his natural Herself”. Here, a loving and minute 
recourse to analogies from painting examination of the room a girl has (eft 
rather than from literature - but also behind her going out to work ends with 
offer clues to his particular qualifies as this stanza: 

Room and girl, fellow cotuplratoni *|^ Dr 

figure does not differ significantly from ’ at both ends of day, their patience Is 
that of a painter Uke L6ger. The unlimited, 

difference between the two is the I try to carve them from Imagination; the 

difference between an artist who , 

breaks the conventions of realist the stool, the skirt, the light; trusting m the 

ssasftasp-'-. saw-ww?. 

It Is tempting to see a parallel here ' he. 

with Szirtes's own position. The ti, U 8 s^es leads the reader from the 
disruptions of expectation and the mysteries of art back to the problem of 
unusual visual intensity in his poems yfg a puzzle that the foreign language 

tsisat - wAf w—v- ■ w 7^1 

is unfike them in that It is difficult to , TypMy. Szirtes » more interested 


Szirtes's poems ere Dot the result of strangest and most menacing of the 

origtaailtyof manner, but of originality P°ems in Novemberand May, the 
of vision, something which (qualifies 1 semi-narrative "The Birdsoesters . 


‘i.. 7 . 


■/V ,v . wJtHbu t ' ths jjscor anil: btyondj the 1 |Albi ; ’ !Jpfc 

•• I :»■ ■ i 1 ' L-v /:-' ' : . . ^Jld.wihdpw, after wjndOW shbwi a tTOom. ± .• K; \ ■ ;■ ■ 


of vision, something which (qualifies 1 semi-narrative The Blrdsnwieiy - 
Mm to exhibit his work among the true V** °P enln ft stanza's precise use or 
'Indipendante 11 and which makes hla . dates, names and geographical detail 
new book November and May* gives to the poem a documentary tone 
unusually arresting^ . . : • . oddly ou\ of key with the fiction tnac. 

.The power of the imaglneton to SlSg'ihS. 

S’TffiSSS'aS.'tfSft hW seeh ^ lo^t'be Jroe. oX 




who eoufted -■ 

''r*- '• ••">*! ’■ itjoi livb;wltb; tri- thh oripfer’kjr..' -.'. ■ 

i - . - : ■ (riucli; to jdlo -this: autuWiW ’^hils*^ tri ’itarti' 

wtn ni .H; v . 

-. >M1<* ■■ • .. ; I ■--- . .. ' . • 


by demonstrating tow- art is itself what 

r^5g r ^pt»«™ 

Upt add dowq, gUtemdo, vague and and suggests that if they could capture 
^ might .be tranfmhiing : fire for all wo ■' Aw |' W arc not *dl .touched wHJ AJgust 

1 ji ... • ; t •’ , .. •.Cfiaoncas* 

hi*' thumb hearitur (n a Km Ciro U. rl.nitM TKn mmnlnlrvo NiwVfkirHfi nf thfi tiOCW 


P'thwnb bearing In ahol ere. % draws 
from hllMelf something so abstract . 


, thsi cnanco and longing are both cancelled ; description of (lie clubbing to death of 
. _.j. , ■' '. j i . ■ oat, ‘file birds, which’ turn put to be doves, 

rand lte;.raactions of. the; Mrt 


V^hp; are together:' now,. Wjito b 4 b. apart, ■= 
whb,b^; a ^ow,aconcert,wbetp r 

wd iu a film pf led- foirriui pn T ‘th« Ueact . 


to state for himself. The 
extraordinarily haunting 

ihbwhith Stands Oliti’byqn 
WlCnn book: tfris, as g 

hni^riri’ mtegTity : and 


t firibiyMtenii book tfris, as g 
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Pastness in the present 


S. C. Humphreys 

M. I. Finley 

Economy and Society In Ancient 
Greece 

Edited by Brent D. Shaw and 
Richard P. Sailer 

326pp. Chatto and Windua. £15. 
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Sir Moses Finley has dominated the 
study of the social and economic 
Iristory of archaic and classical Greece 
for thirty years. Not only has he 
exerted a decisive influence in the 
West, most recently documented in the 
first issue of the new journal Opus. 
International Journal for Social and 
Economic History of Antiquity (Rome, 
1982); he has also, through the work on 
slavery and other forms of dependent 
labour which is collected in the second 
section of the book under review, 
made a highly significant impact on 
Marxist studies of the ancient world in 
Eastern Europe. This collection of 
papers has a useful Introduction to 
Finley’s work by the editors, both of 
whom came under his influence' at 
Cambridge, and a bibliography of his 
more important publications; it 
contains, besides the pieces on slavery , 
three early articles on Homer and 
Mycenae, and five more recent ones 
grouped under the heading “The 
Ancient City" “The Ancient City: from 
Fustel de Coulanges to Max Weber and 
beyond”; “Sparta"; “The Athenian 
Empire”; “Land, Debt and the Man of 
Property"; “The Freedom of the 
Citizen in the Greek world". A 
substantial collection, even if it by no 
means represents tbe full range of 
Finley's interests; 1 hope it will soon be 
made available in paperback for the 
benefit of students. 

The title of the book, and the 
opening pssay on the Apcient City, 


suggest a comparison between Finley’s 
work and that of another great social 
and economic historian of antiquity in 
this century. Michael Rostovtzeff - 
who concentrated his attention on (he 


j/jr .t«xa Trcucr, dui in outereM ways. 
Rostovtzeff took his questions from 
Weber - the relation of city to 
countryside, the reasons for the decline 
of ancient civilization - and set out to 
marshal the new evidence available in 
increasing quantities from 
archaeology, papyri and inscriptions in 
support of answers influenced by his 
Russian experience. In his book, 
immense quantities of data are 
organized round a diachronic model of 
historical changes developing through 
the centuries. Finley, as the editors of 
this volume point out in their 
introduction, was influenced not only 
by Weber's substantive analyses of 
ancient institutions but also by his 
views on historical method. Besides 
studying Weber, he worked for a time 
with Karl Polanyi, whose comparative 
economics was based on the use of 
ideal types, and was also closely 
associated with the sociologists of the 
Frankfurt school in New York, whose 
central concern was to reconcile a 
Marxian critique of contemporary 
society with the philosophical 
sophistication of Weber's views on the 
methods and epistemology of the social 
sciences. 

Finley admired Rostovtzeff for his 
ability to formulate new questions to 
put to archaeologists and for his 
insistence on the importance of 
statistical data, but found his 
conceptual framework weak: cf, the 
criticism on page 125 of the present 
volume of tne “vagueness and 
inadequacy” of Rostov tzeffs account 
of the degree of freedom of Hellenistic 
peasants. Finley’s own use of 
Weberian methods is particularly clear 
in the way he singles out a “pivotal 


institution” round which an ideal type 
illuminating the working of a whole 
society can be constructed: the 
Mycenaean palace, the Spartan 
educational system, the “closely 
interlocked town-country unit” of the 
ancient city, slavery:' “there was no 
problem or practice in any branch of 
Greek life which was not affected, in 
some fashion, by the fact (hat many 
people in that society, even if not in the 
specific situation under consideration, 
were (or had been or might be) slaves”. 

But what characterizes Finley's work 
is not merely (hat he constructs his 
models explicitly and dearly. He also 
fallows Weber in recognizing that the 
construction of ideal types always 
involves a selective presentation of 
data shaped by ihe historian's own 
interests and values; and he goes 
beyond Weber, following the lead of 
the Frankfurt school, in his 
consdousncss of the dialectical 
relation between the historian and his 

E ublic - both lay and professional, 
fistory is written not only in response 
to the impact on the historian of (lie 
values and concerns of bis own society, 
but also in reaction agdnut dominant 
misconceptions and distorting, value- 
laden polarizations. The historian 
practises “critical theory": his job is not 
to provide an established picture of the 
past, but to question established 
assumptions. Hence, perhaps, Finley's 
abundant production of snort, often 
polemical essays and reviews - of 
which the bibliography here gives only 
a selection - ancfhis tendency lo prefer 
synchronic analysis and typologies to 
models of social change developing 
through time. It would be hard to 
imagine him undertaking a massive 
narrative account of social and 
economic change like those of 
Rostovtzeff. Such an enterprise 
presupposes a search for causes of 
change; and I suspect that Finley, Uke 
many historians of our time, does not 
feel comfortable with the idea of 
historical causes. . 


It would, however, be quite wrong to 
give the impression that his work is all 
models and theoretical polemic. j?e 


has an extremely sharp eye for 
historical detail ana, in particular, for 
the details which help us to understand 
how institutions actually worked. 
(Shaw and Sailer , in (heir introduction, 
attribute this interest in operational 
questions to Finley’s “Anglo- 
American roots with their element of 
pragmatic empiricism”, but in the 

■ n4Am iIm... m.IaL 1? — • V _ . _ 


interview with Francois Hart or 
referred to below Finley himself 
ascribes it to the influence of Polanyi.) 


That his use of detailed evidence is 
economical, reduced to the minimum 
necessary for effective argument, 
should not (though it sometimes does) 
mislead critics into considering him 
under-informed in comparison with 
those who work in n superficially more 


reasoning - once the case is staled - 
make the conclusion seem obvious. 
The argument is negative- in the sense 
of contradicting a currently held view 
theoretically sophisticated, yet also 
extremely concrete. 

m 

In view of what I have been saying, 
any attempt to single out what is most 
characteristic in Finley's work is bound 
to be risky. Francois Haitog, the editor 
of a recent French collection of Finley's 
essays (My the, mdmoire, hisioire: lex 
sages au pass#. Ram mar ion, 1981), 


of a recent 


Rostovtzeffian style. Finley has a 
remarkable capacity for digesting a 
mass of detail and reducing it to a clear 


realizing that all his work is a 
conversation with the reader, instead 
of writing an introduction, concluded 
the volume with an interview in which 
he questioned Finley on his ideas abput 
the current and prospective role in out 
society of the study of ancient history. 
In that interview, Finley quotes from 
his own essay “Desperately Foreign” 


In that interview, Finley quotes from ( 
his own essay “Desperately Foreign” ' 
(published in Aspects of Antiquity. \ , 
1972), “Ail art is a dialogue. So is all ; 1 
Interest in the past .... The more = 1 


Chapters twelve and thirteen, 
“Mycenaean Palace Archives and 
Economic History" and “Homer and 
Mycenae: property and tenure", 

rl A IWm 1 1 a M. 1 (Til. _ 


precisely we listen, and the more we 
become aware of its pastness, even of 
its near-inaccessibility, the more 


tablets from Knossos, Mycenae and 
Pylos which Vcntris and Chadwick had 
deciphered as Greek in 1952. Since the 
Homeric poems claimed to celebrate 
the deeds of the rich and powerful 
heroes of the Bronze Age, and 
contained descriptions of objects 
found in Mycenaean but not in later 
archaeological contexts, scholars had 
since 1952 been rushing to identify 
Homeric features in the tablets. 
Finley's demonstration that in the 
sphere of social organization the two 
have almost nothing in common Is a 
tour de force , one of those 
reinterpretations of evidence which 
immediately carry conviction because 
the lucidity and validity, of the 
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The fruits of insularity 


A, M. Snodgrass 

Colin Renfrew and Malcolm 
Waostaff (Editors) 

An Island Polity: The archaeology of 
exploitation in Melos 

361pp. Cambridge University Press. 
w35 « 

o 521 2378S 8 

•This vojume mil give many readers 
(professional prehistorians apart) their 
first sight of the New Face of 
archaeology In Greece. Rumours' of a 
. revolution in archaeological approach 
will certainly have reached some 
'Classicists, historians and interested 
laymen before now - even the 
fieldwork described here was 
completed by 1976 - but this book 
p|acc« th© consequences directly in. 
titeir path. To resume the inifiai 
metaphor, the face (although on close 
unpection far from pale) turns out tp 
;be interesting rather than merely 
beautiful: its enief attraction lies less in 
surface charm than In the rewarding 
personality behind it. By this E do not 
{jwm to criticize the production of the 
bookj which is finely done: over two 
hundred plates, maps, tables and 
wagrams are matched with a well- 
Panted text, enriched by gazetteers of : 
sites knd place-names 6f the island of, 
Meiot and' by a complete translation 
•whelamous “Mellon Dialoaue" from 


: k l 5 x y„ traditionally minded 
' i'l b^ve to change some of bis , 

\ ■P^Ofrceptipns about the language and ; 

: : • hitherto accepted in this. 

' but it is high time that he, . 

’ ^ aD ^ b e will find the experience 
■ , ”;^| 1 w^ W hiie.: : ■■ ' ' 


>^ -;%M9t to6k the fourteen coauthors ' Renfrew's' for the^ combination, 
s' y/; book (o Melds was not a desire ! originality with skill tii ^bMizpig 
put . flesh . on the bones df ' colleagues findings; wfrtle .vU 


: ^ijKri fl p s b ,• od > the! bones . of 
$ *5r the urge to 

add to' tfre works of 
■: tail rif Melt*; has 

V i F . . rtrtT - th* . k>ni<sU» jtd 


excavated by a British expedition in 
1896. Their alms were not so 
particularized; indeed, they did not 
even intend to follow the well-tried 
practice of making inductive inferences 
from the case of one particular island to 
a wider spectrum of early cultures. 
Instead, they looked to Melos as a test- 
case for certain specific assumptions 
about the nature of past change, even 
hoping for “the establishment of 
soundly based assumptions for 
predicting the future” - no less. They 
chose an Island because Islands are, for 
the theoretical archaeologist, the 
nearest approach to a natural 
laboratory, Mth their intractable 
marine frontiers, their circumscribed 
resources, their dear polarity of 
isolation and communication: In 
Auden's lines, “What is cosier than the 
shore/Of a lake turned inside out?' 1 . 
They , chose a Greek island because 
there one can find documented 
episodes, spread over several thousand 
years, in the history of the same natural 
feature, with the. added bonus that 
Melos was, for perhaps something : 
approaching a quarter of its inhabited 
Ute, actually an independent polity - a 
large enough fraction, on balance, to 
justify the choice of the book's title. 

The book is divided into four. main 
sections: The history of society in 
Melos; Environmental system and 
constraints; Intra-systcmic relations: 
Interrsystefoic relations; with a final , 
section of Integration,, A striking 
feature Is the homogeneity of tone and 
treatment which Is achieved (fot Which , 
a fifteenth collaborator credited with a 
“major editorial rote", TOdd . 
Whitelaw, must / be In large, part 
responsible). But Malcolm Wagstaffs 
contributions throughout are con- 
spicuous for their industry, teaming 
and levkl-bekdedness, John. Chcny's 
for their darity.', arid ■ candour, £olin 
Renfrew's for their combination of 

^Iroinetou^^butttpurfn thetallrae 


of the expedition's fieldwork: it is to 
that fieldwork itself that criticisms will 
be largely confined here, though the 
grounds for most of them are candidly 
acknowledged in advance by the 
authors. 

A cliinax in the history of the island, 
and a central point In the argu- 
mentation of the book, la reached 
when Phylakopl emerges, towards the 
end of the Middle Bronze Age, not 
merely as die dominant settlement on 
the island but, at least for the next two 
centuri.es (c. 1600-1400 bc). as the only 
Inhabited site in Melos, what Is the 
basis for this. remarkable finding? The 
question is important because two later 
inferences are in. turn based on tills: 
first, since there is a correlation 


of such a design; he cites, among 
many other authorities, an important 
paper by those suggestively-named 
American experts Plog, Plogand Walt, 
but he was apparently unmoved by one 
of their most Important conclusions, 
which was that “really stratified 
samples provide statistically more 
precise estimates of population 
parameters than either random Or 
systematic samples"; and again that “to 
rely blindly on probability sampling 
reflects an . , . unjustified refusal to 
assess and take into account pre- 
existing information”. In other words, 


menningfu! the dialogue becomes. In 
(he end, it can only be a dialogue in the 
present, about the presen t. ft is this 
sense of the Greek past as a living 
constituent of the present, a partner in 
an ongoing dialogue conducted in a 
conversational tone (“In all hitherto 
existing societies, ever since the 
expulsion from the Garden of Edftp, 
rights have clashed"), which seems to 
me Finley's hallmark. The Legacy of 
Greece on which the reader is invited to 
reflect in the new volume edited by 
Finley, is not Warburgjan ‘‘classical 
tradition" for which Oliver Taplin was 
looking in his review ( TLS t April 30) 
but a set of cultural categories: “myth", 
“politics", “drama", “history". It is 
because in so many instances we still 
perceive the world through a cultural 
grid inherited from the Greeks that 
dialogue with the Greeks is an essential 
part of any .critical theory. 


' • • : . ' ’ : •■■■■• ' 
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the book, is one of freshness and ;< j ■ <; 
challenging quality of approach. Even ■ v \ 
the linguistic barriers hinted at earlier : 
will not be barriers at all for 
professional anthropologists and ; 
prehistorians, among whom this book f 
will be widely read and for whom (his is j : >' ! 
the preferred mode of communication. ;< ;'t' 
tn the final chapter, the captain takes h|.' i . 
over the helm and steers the ship home l \{ ■! :[ . 
(through occasional squalls of abstract ; , .- V, 
nouns and sonorous adjectives) in flhe ■ ! : ., v 1 
style. Renfrew ends with a new (and K.'T !■; 
good) suggested model for state- ; ; V 
formation as it manifests itself in j 'tv 


} ■ I ■ 

■IV 


there ore alternative ways of choosing a ancient Greece: the “peer polity [-iiiY.-f 
M per cent sample of a territory whiebi interaction model” wherein earn b::- 1 .-' •' j’’ 
to some cases at least, give a more : . polity, though 1 In' Isolation It could j 
reliable picture of the whole. In this, never have achieved the transition to- ■■ * 1 , 


between " a large, primate, ‘gateway 
town 1 " and colonial exploitation, the 
concentration of people in PhylakopHs 
taken to strengthen the case for 
thinking that Melos was a colony of 
Mtooan Crete at this time; secondly, 
since Melos is an island some twenty 
kilometre^ .tong, the same 


phenomenon is thought to imply 
.more travel by farmers than some 
modern theorists would consider 
economically appropriate". -This latter 
point raises an issue of wide 
repercussions, since the unspecified 
modern theorists are the exponents of 


Site Catchment Analysis, a technique 
which has had a powerful- impact in 
recent tears on archaeology and other 
disciplines, : 


1 So ho# well founded Is. the case for ■ 
believing that the whole population of 1 
the isjand was concentrated in 
Phylakopi? For the answer; we must / 
turn to John Cherry's account of the 
Melos site survey of 1976, the most 
Important chapter In the .book. Hie 
survey was confined., as it frad to be, to - 
a sample of ' .the - island's territory. ' 
amounting to 2Q per cent of . the total 
(though about fifty archaeological rites 
were already kppwn .bn the island,!! 
sbme lying Mth in aPdsome bUtside the V 

1976 sample areas). The jpcatipn of the. v 


instance, too, I feel that by siirveyinga 
carefully chosen chunk of Melos, 
preferably In one piece, the authors 
would either have had more success in 
' convincing us that-there were no other 
fiites of this period in the 80 per cent of. 
the island that they did hot cover; or* 
mdre likely that they' would Have,' 
found «ucfi. sites. 1 ‘ ■ • ; ■ ; ' ,. 

• A saebnd wealoihss of the field -wofk 
was that the team fbund itself unable to 
identify reliably the ceramic material 
of postr Roman date; so that about tbe • 
last third of Melos 1 inhabited history is ' 
left largely undocumented archaeo- 
JogicaJIy. The .shortcoming throws 
another burdeo, that, pf Interpreting 
almost the whole later history of the 
island, on to the shoulder* of Mafedlm 
Wagstaff; outstandingly well as he has 
disaiarged the. roles of geographer; - 
. historian and vSoisfal . anthiopolbgist ' 
which he undertook, ope does reel that 
he was, asked , to do too much: A. 


never have achieved the transition to 
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'Mliw- and fo r other 

■projective- system”: These r are- Hi ; ^ 

encouraging words. ■ fr. 

A new, volume has recently been { i r- ■ 
published in the Diimbarton Qaks ! . 

Bibliographies based ■ on ! Bygantiit- r- ' 
1 Ische Zeitschrifl'. Series II, literature - '. j* 
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^ sample or r ine -island's termory. # 
Bihountlng to 2Q per cent of . the total 
(though abo\U fifty archaeological rites 
were already known bn foe Island,!!, 
sdme lying Mth in atidsomebtitslde foe , 
1976 saip^c areas). The jpcation of the v 
samples w4s 'determined by;,, a 
'‘systematic .r^idbm ■ design” which ; 
produced four eyetily spaced dog’s-leg 
strips, a kJlomefre wide. runrring from - 
north, fo south: ■: Chdjjy 1 argues with ■ 
,fdiw!'6rtd'hon^fy for (hq s^ntaffM| ; 


would have found it. easier to identify 
those momenttT during , ft fe in-dtatn . 
interviews' of present-day farafeTS' 
when they werfe hot actually' telling' the 
troto (^d'foe ^ateja,W^y). o . - ; 

j Alfooiigli 1 there ar^ other passages in , 
the bdok which can be critirazeri -^uch 



/Catalogues ;pi|bl|8hed ' studies ,i 
corpora. ^ 1 Then tWo ’major secti 
arratjge dti nbn-Greek 'Inscription 


Asia Mfoor -r t prefelr to end on a hote 
of sincere ftopredatioti. The • abidine 


IfopresjJdn left bn :thb reader, aqd 

reinforced by chapter after chapter of 

. ► ' * 
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From prose to picture 


William Feaver 

Edward Hod, yett 

Image uid Text: Studies in the 
Illustration of English Literature 

271pp. Scalar Press. £17.50. 

0 85967 603 X 

Some of Edward Hodneit's turns of 
phrase almost demand the services of 
an illustrator. “The Hanmcr-Hayman 
record is a sort of science-fiction 
tclcfoto lime lens", he says, 
presumably with W. Heath Robinson 
tn mind; while his “time-short, 
problem-orientated moderns" would 
seem to be related to the desk-bound 
(plk of Frank Dickens's “flrislaw”, Out 
are such phrases suitable for 
illustration? .Should the artisl be 
allowed to pick and chonse at will, or 
should he confine himself to crucial 
incidents only? 

Bonk Illustration. Dr Ifudnelt 
maintains, is a difficult and mysterious 
business, not least bccuusc “no depth 
studies seem to have been made which 
would provide (he information wc 
would trice to have about what readers 
of an illustrated book think and feel as 


London News, Phiz endeavoured to 
put Dickens across , to secure the 
success of each serial publication by 
parading the characters and their 
successive predicaments. 

Tenniel's contribution to Alice was 
that of the trained observer. He was 
responsible for showing what a 


Gryphon looked like: he put flesh on 
Tweedledum and Twecdledec. They 
remain not so much as Carroll 
describes them but as Tenniel depicted 
them: a pair of paunchy schoolboys. 
Here, With absolute finality”, 
Hodnett argues, the illustrator plays 
his part, creating images recalled by 
readers “so vividly they often think 
that all Tenniel's designs arc equally 
effective' 1 . !n this they are mistaken, 
however, for all too often, in Ilndnctt's 
view, the artist fails to pick the right 
moment or becomes wilfully 
inaccurate. “In the first of the three 
illustrations of 'The Walrus nnd the 
C'nrnentcr' the two are supposed to be 
walking by the light of the moon and 
the sun und to he crying because of the 
quantities of sand, hut (here is very 
little sand and no sun and moon." 

Hodnett sounds like Alice herself, 
the prosaic child complaining 
whenever anyone loses sight of the 
facts. He naturally becomes even more 


considers “we cannot presume to judge 
a book illustrator’s work on a like or 
don'L-like basis", he often finds himself 
with little to soy. He therefore makes a 
point or questioning, at length, the 
choice of what to illustrate. While 
suggesting, reasonably enough, that 
John Martin began his series of 
mezzotint illustrations to Paradise Lost 
in 1824 with favourite scenes involving 
Satan and the architectural wonders or 
Pandemonium, he expresses pedantic 
surprise about some of Martin's 
decisions when it comes to the 
Temptation and the Fall. He concerns 
himself with what he calls "an 
imaginary scenario of this photoplay" 
rather than with Martin's exploitation 
of the spccittJ qualities of mezzotint, 
the rich blacks, the soft whites, the fine 
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velvety greys, thereby making the 
whole series a dioramic experience, 
passing from dark to light and back into 
darkness. 

Unlike Beardsley, who blatantly had 
no feeling for Malory, or Bume- Jones, 
who treated Chaucer as stained-gloss 
window material, Martin had the 
technique nnd the imagination to be 
Miltonic. Hodnett talks of “the 
magnificence and unexpectedness of 
these large plates" but, all too 
conscious of the need to avoid likes and 













pictures". He is wary of specialist 
criticism since “in the long run it is the 
response of the general reader which 
determines the success of a book". 
Bumbling along, Hodnett reaches a 
[ftelimfnary conclusion: “A well- 
planned survey should earn a qualified 
person or team a grant-in-aid adequate . 
to rather enough reasonably 
dependable data to provide insight into 
the nature of reader response and to set 
up hypotheses to guide further 
investigation.'" 

Having recommended that all 
students of book illustration should 
first learn to draw, the author proceeds 

J o. indicate some of (he major “critical 
iazards", For example, “ft is easy to 


straying from the text and takes “general” or otherwise, he doesn’t 
Beardsley to task for failing, in Morte specify - “to review their notes and 
Darthur, even to be as medieval in impressions and arrive at their own 
spirit as Burne-Jones. He also has conclusions on how satisfactorily John 
rather harsh things to say about his Martin's ‘Paradise Lost’ interprets 
formal technique. Of "How Sir John Milton's”. 

Bcdivere Cast the Sword ExcaUbur tj- _ . _ , „ , 

into the Water” he remarks “Except -JJjL "JK dow ? wel1 in thc r 
for the unconvinrina solid black ^ but it s a clumsy way of 

surrounding the water, it is an unskilful G P° d jN ustra ri° n ' *! ke 

realistic drRwiim n TTie Hpcinn ic good criticism, involves flavouring 

admittedly, a hotch-potch, but that’s wfuatrafms 
uo mason for ent.nglEtg it in verbiage. iiha^ 

The trouble is that, because Hodnett response designed to be shared. 

From poseur to pundit 


tcxt and takes “general" or otherwise, he doesn’t 


make mistakes! 


counting 


illustrations. Turning pages carelessly X. 

can lead to overlooking cuts, nnd ~ — “ — — — — 

wandering attention can cause IN/nraia n Rrvcnn 
miscounts . "A spedal hazard is the ^ orn[ia!1 *>rySOn 
imperfect book." ■ ■ . 

These studies include chapters oh ^ OBERT Snell 
books published by John Day in the Ttteophlfe Gautier: A Romantic 
sixteenth century, on illustrations of Critic of the Visual Arts 

Shakespeare, on Blake, Burne-Jones n j . 

and : Beardsley. , A distinction is made UnRfrd tl Pral? n PreSS: Oxfor< ? 
between luxury or “uncommereiar n Kffi : • ■ , 

publications, such as the Kelmscott u 19 815768 I 
Chaucer, and those intended to appeal 





Gustave Dort's “The Ancient Mariner leaves the Wedding Guest and 
continues his Wandering”, one of the forty-two Illustrations to the 1875 edition 
of Coleridge's The Rime of the Andent Mariner reproduced from The 
World of the English Romantic Poets by John Purkis (190pp. Helnemann 
Educational. £12.50. 0 435 18735 X). Once the Ancient Mariner reaches 
land, his wanderings appear to continue in medieval Fance. 


."Ual 


Chaucer, and those intended to appeal 

to the “general reader". Tbnniol,- Forms it U Baudelaire who towere over nambalantt IS 6 “^e/tirementt, the sensationalism. 

aft 4 t 235 SSS gSSEFSH 

JSSrtfe** KSKSSrMErsss: ®£S£w»saE 


with his permanently Jong hair, red certainly do the trick, but a minutely 
waistcoat and yeifow babouches , detailed interior, a Meissonier with no 
author afEmaux et Cannes, and high exoticism at all, may serve just as well 

pnest in the rite of Part pour Part. , . ’ . * ■ ° 

n 4| , , The irony Is that the mass circulation 

Of c 2i? rse Gautier remains these newspapers in which Gautier 
tWnra- The I»mt is that he remained consolidated his reputation were 
them for so long. early criticism already catering to a public In whom 

the 8 Ute* "riSfk W l! h rf th ?hW 11,1 taste for escapism was well 
the late 1820s, and the dandyish advanced. Travelogue, tales of the 

ESISnf . ^. T eV '? 1 j tS: l u C BXOtJc » °f bizarre suiddes, of unusual 

wandal of Delacroix s La Mort de murders, (he brlo-k-brac of 

Sardanapale , the battle of the advertisements, the sensationalism. 


domestic escapism where instruction 
and exotic entertainment lay column 
by column and side by side. Gautier’s 
aethetlcism repeated on a higher plane 
-> at times not much higher- the mental 
excitements of the armchair traveller. 

Gautier’s life Is a tragedy, or tragi- 
comedy, of “recuperation". What 
Snell admirably brings out is the pathos 
of an avant-garde which becomes, not 
because It has changed but because the 
world has, an offldal culture. Gautier's ■ 
art criticism has suffered for too long 
from the prejudiced expectation that In 
It one will find only an Inhuman gaze, 
surveying the gallery across a chilly 
optical interval, Snell destroys this 
cuch6 and gives us a much more 
engaging figure: the priest of art as man 
in the World. This Is an excellent 
Intellectual biography, and portrays 
Gautier with more historical and 
human understanding than has been 
extended to him In years. . 


largely retained until his 
e Second Empire he was 
of national representative 
He was commissioned to 


Istanbul style 


days collaborating with his Miter “discovered" ^auonai .representative A uvmxii/u 

asrsAif’psm: tta&vssss ■ — 


itidsirttors a jid WOO d-eDgtavbrs Wme ■ 'tStSoD 10^01' “ w r it ' dutifully. TnJtos Arab^m* 

-Jn sprier supply than wrilere.Besides w ^ peo P iei ( “ rn<3a * ■ -i relumed his dazzling columns for the 

‘;Gn|ffi*hank: Wbi ftnifllw < the Tending jJ'W tead Gautier, as; a matter of newspaper-reading f public. , For. us the Ottoman 

long before ^ewspapet.: ,; When Gautier , a?prbpun6r ;pf A 

V PlckenstOok.fiphut^n an^beBmo- ’'Sj^ "ffi- -*' Sal011 ,buf to his contemporaries hr Sfe ^jidon: Alexandria Press, 

: .,'v • • , o : ^tlclsTn ih l845 he Stood outslde the ^a» >. newspaper star. an institution S 1 "^ 16 ^ b y Sotheby Publicatioi 

brHodnott bvba^Gi^irke>i,nVi« tho pfofesslorialreviews whose relladlfty bad been- tested 'by' v 'a. ’ 

’ +: b e needed t 9 fcel like outsider to. ®?Y® raJ goherations; lew like a Dra 0 8^667 151 7 

Kfh* ^ like, himself. If thik strategy i.U&eintes and more like an Art -r’"" 1 ' ■ ' - ' ■ 

- consKiering thai the way .Dickens Used -uiiik' Mo Uhiiuiii ■ • .. -Six- vears noniViA i.i. 


: Alexandria Press, ' 
Sotheby Publications. 


.sorts: the arilat 
, Phiz provided t 
month, set the is 
text. The: Phiz 

• canCaltire bud' 
> eyPlVed In ncec 

needs. He mans 

• convincing: line 



edtjh BfeakHpiQ a view 


critte iMd to gathei #Mlw- Ife- ^^WSg- 0W> 2);b »o Iptrofe 


le.Tn gloom and hprrdr^ ati 
rt ■ of illustration was V ; epl 


• Bui • llrii^ tort:-: or Ulvibtr^Qn^^^ oEmK : : - 

. political cartoonists -* Leech, and later" done £ to ^ i 11 1 ^ 

T^Jinfel - prepared the weekly au *' ’ '• lrtt6ii»llV thb •’ £h© HaVw^ni 


political oartooplsts^- Leech, and latpr hai [ done, b ,(p. ctestrOy thdU w! 
tenniel - prepared The Weekly •’big ;, ««oucfc„ W.whel SiS-H 
Pj}. for Punch, while the engravers ' ^SfiS 

•W^otedlri teams to mqet the deadline l interesting than the Gautier p£o 
Tpi 1 .- each edition of the /Wi^rn^tfd-.pre«3nceptJqniJ Iho gadfly Rofrif 


objects in it date from the sixteenth 
century, and from them the reader can 
appreciate the beauty and the 
Sophistication of The art produced 
either directly for the Ottoman court of 
Istanbul ;or under its influence. In a 
group of scholarly essays that society, 
its metalwork, ceramics, textiles, 
.calligraphy and pajntiilg are concisely 
Introduced with reference to current 
literature and also to important. d6w 
research by tti6 authors. The; editor, 
Yanni Petsopouloa, ' is to be 

congratulated for achieving the best 
colour reproductions of Works of art , 
that-’I have ever seen (printed in 
Singapore)', The photographs of tiles, 
dishes and inetaf vessels are (at the 
least); 'as superb ’as' the objects 
themselvfeg.- • . ' ' - JJ . 

Christine Mitchell Havelocks Helle- 
nistic Art f283pp. W. W. Norton. 


y^C r" iT^yyjvM. u J7J VltVU M ) 13'ou iuw«rr, 

f marks % tion to Greek . art produced in , the 
ll -'Jjg 'j^eid, , period between thq aeatb of Al^xan- 
axhibitfon at -det in $23 ; bc. and .'the . Battle of 

1 1 w7n . lltio Un^.1. A 1-1 1' m.i _' 1 '. oAMniiH 
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Into military channels 


Norman Hampson 

Geoffrey BesT 

War and Society in Revolutionary' 
Europe, 1770-1870 y 

36pp. Fontana. £2.95 (hardback, £121 
Leicester University Press. 

0 00 634747 9 

Any historian who attempts a subject’ 
like this is asking for trouble. He 
cannot hope to be equally familiar with 
all the trends of research over so lone a 
period, in so many countries. If be 
produces a daring interpretation of his 


nim up 
etail or 


his outdated interpretations of this or 
that. If he plays safe he will be accused 
of merely telling us what we knew 
already and pinning a few military 
cockades on to a conventional political 
® eoff ™y Bes t steers a 
£Ji e «*“>■: h e has . a unifying 
theme, but it is not so inflexible or 
obtrusive as to drive the historical 
narrative out of the picture. Those who 
know little of the period will be able to 
follow; those who know more will find 
M s .to learn and ideas to challenge. 

JLJfK ,s no * to be a kind of 
scholasticism, where experts whisper 

h ther -l n footnote s, this is how it 
shouJd be written: accurately, fluently 

but without any claim to omniscient 

or pretence that the facts areJpeTkinl 


even the tethSricbrto ask i Sh ° U,d ^!? d 
and it gives theTnformnf^ n ® *l ues t*^ ns 
questions to be senTiblo " necded for 

end oAhe eighteemh ear8UCS ,hat the 

«>llapse o/a JlS? T 
hierarchical societv i„,T static, 

the" rontpt Sr'S," 1 
wars^flr^te^A 

nrst in America and th<»n m 

ga. ta 

became more popular ihev akn 

htsZlnf°h e What 'temeam 
terms of human misery is brieflv bur 

deto ft iS"“8 “ ftaSB' ! 

peaafbl but not a pacific generain 
Jhe legacy of the Napoleonic wars ™* 
both war-weariness, in the Se ft“ 

fiS,* Wer V O0 u exhausted t0 b e ready 
e 5 ch oth er again, and nostalgia 
for the days of glory. A particular 
of th!s was the in 

radical circles, that the “people" 
having lost the first round, might wiri 
the second, by means of poUdS 
revolution and the adoption 7f 
guemlla tactics. 1848 put paid to that. 

During the next twenty vear* 
European societies came closer to the 


S a St S they h became 0f morc 1 An* 

fnVo xinoohlhi tUr T 8 na bonalism 
Wl y xenophobia. Stales hemm^ 

Se abfe U to i" lhC Sense ,hal rulers 
wre able to attract or compel general 

pwtiapation in enterprises thai (he 

majoniy nught endorse, but was as far 

Si? i" 1, 8 tzisr? 

jn France, of which Rousseau was both 
the symbol and the cause, and any kind 
rfs "me ofthe middle class", fin he 

oontrary, the social and 
theories of the Rousseauists were 
resolutely backward-looking Tht 

££*£ ° K f h ® w revolutionaries 
came to abandon their initial pacific 
cosmopolitanism for a Idnd of 

t0 l0 ? k ver y much 

like impenalism, demands an answer 
since part of Best’s subsequent 

ilKT f aTm oa whether 38 w 

inherent in revolutionary ideology 

^ *!? e 5 tart ’ or wh ether it was a 
product of European hostility. The 
growing tendency among histonans of 


revo J ution to treat Ideology 
ri«h» , « de P ende nl force in its own 
nghl, affects the way in which one 
thinks of the relationship between the 
revolution and Napoleon? ^ The 

empire wuj “bourgeois" in 

rhp rHH Cd se n se . tI,at lh e imposition of 
the Codes and the prospect of French 

S n«, H ff d , °PP°rtuniiies that 
In » dep k ndenl on aristocratic 
a subsequent chapter. Best 
concedes that a good many neanip 
outside France did benefit from (he 
E a ^ n 8^icnls, but he does not go 
}JJ° .^l the jmplicotions of this. 
Napoleon was bom a liberator and an 
oppressor. It was lie who wished Cipm 
on Frederick William MdSp^ronX 

the SSSr?" ref u rmor ’ was d ‘5 liked by 

idea? Th^/s h ® l ,urv f y° r of French 
wS™ d " a . case for saying that 
when Russia and, eventually, Russia 

ruterV P den*! T inSt Na P o| con, their 
IS!" dependence on aristocratic 
army officer! committed them to 
conservatism. When Alexande? 
prepared to fight he began bJ 
dismissing Speransky, and Yor?k was l 

^0™^'’°"'"' 0f ,he *»— 

°E. her words » wa « 

two raced the French and Prussian 
vanetics drew their inspiration from 

SS3 Bt |n 8 ? l Sf , .i CVen ' f ne,ther 

Sr.- , hoUy pure state - In 
! al least, the one was 
ideological; the other was more 


xenophobic. To see 1813 as a year of 
German nationalism is perhaps an 

ET of Uler ^birtfci&s 

M° st Germans were content to turn 
tih the tide and in Prussia itself 
jropular enthusiasm was safely directed 
7 cbannels. This makes it 
2 cxplaui why conservatives 

found the going so easy after 1815. 

These two strands of nationalism 
continued to co-exist andoverlap in the 

centar y- ^ 1848 Mazzini 

Enaels ™fh l ° pe ^ n , ify the one and 
;J athc ^ cunoils| y. emerged as 

tealt wh?4 P ? keSmen fo ; lhe ol ^ r * fl t 
least where German attitudes to the 

S ^ ere concerned. Even within the 
limited space available, more might *. 

S? h !!h» k b . een „ mHd .e of this. &n 
the other hand. Best is very good 

indeed on the revStoioTSJv 

Sfter C Ta t el? rin ^ t,, . e 
ZmnS u’ and «ts optimistic 
assumptions about the prospects for 

«»■*«. Ho b 


I P 


perhaps inclined to anticipate when it 

m,£h S ? social conflict - there was not 

nS L a ^ r ? e ! anat anywhere outside 
Great Britain In 1848 - and to see 

2552" fo f ftesafety of one’s 
(which might mean more to the 
relatively poor than to the rich) as 

EPf_°;« u ^“ lto « dass conflict, but 
mis « (he kind of subject on which 

Er r !’ b0Uad t0 di ” er * °«e of his 
main objectives was presumably to set 

JhSf re J ’T 1 * 18 and in th a‘. as inv- 
much else, he has certainly succeeded. 


Imperialist test-beds 


Geoffrey Scammell 

Felipe FernAndbz-Armesto 

The Canary Islands After the 

SStvIS l« e p M i w ^ of a CoIoniQl 

gjyn the Early Sixteenth 

. i &™? R » ndon Press: Oxford 

1 a 8 p r £19 ‘ 5Q - 

Jfj Canary Islands, King Philip IV 

lfr§^ n Jere le ¥i d t0 l,aVC dcdai ® d in 
PossMsion tk?h most ,m P° rt ant 
SSmin r rh u® document containing 
iSJSSfgJy b ! za rre statement can n5 

the view wns no 

fao^; s ?h„?i aiJds are now chiefl y 

Slfop?™, h oUda 7 res °rt and b port of 
SffcSfiS: r e L e , the tropical and 
Ene!! b .!. e ^ oyed ta a recognizably 
*u^ Sh ^ ng ;u Bef ^ re the rise of 
Sred^nrorii! 5 ® r Canaries had 

obs&iHtu < 2 n t u n e s of poverty and 


the most wicked marching” in a vain 
March for loot. Meanwhile the Spanish 
government was endeavouring to re- 

outpost 8lld re-fortI ^ Its ^tal mi pe rial 

But the Atlantic Islands, it has 

ESHSf been a S. ued lt by the eminent 
g eI ff fl 2 , medievalist Charles 
Veriinden, had another significance in 
these yea«. He has drawn attention to 
the role of Mediterranean peoples In 
their discovery and exploitation, 
suggested that it was through the 
Islands that colonial practice 
developed in the Levant was 
transmitted westwards, and indeed 
seen the whole process of the 
settlement and development of (he 
Canaries, Madeira and the Azores as 
one in which techniques soon to be 
used in the New Worlds were tested 
and perfected. Felipe Femfindez- 
Armesto, in his useful study, minutely 
scrutinizes the opening decades of the 
sixteenth century in the Canaries, and 


despite some reservations in general 
endorses Veriinden ’s views Hb 

noticing the importance of the 
Genoese but sWing, to 0 , . 

fS' dC M a h H C influx, often 

^ adcira ' " e describes the 
establishment of the sugar industry 

CbhJhZ^ W Onsome o 1 ? Sp 
iinrit Injhe Portugucwo islands, 

fmStSff .? y r the competition 

th at of Brazil. Here he makes (he 
hirtber interesting point that Canarian 

croonera* gr ° W I by ^P 0011 sb are- 
“ ? erf,a J® because of the 

difficult terrain of the Islands - and not 
on slave-worked plantations as was to 
be the case in the Iberian Americas. 
Ihs examination of the trade of the 
islands produdes some fascinating and 
uaeftri evidenceof Bagllsh and Flemish 
participation from a very early date, 
Here, however. on the whole he finds 
the going hard. The Canaries quickly 
developed into a major centre for 


clandestine trade with Portuguese 
Africa and Spanish America. But such 
nahjrall y enough makes 
sou?™? appearances in the 

anal“L 3 hematic 

By and large the picture which 

painstaking study is 
'? n . fl;of ap ^arly colohipl 
society. Thoiigh the Gpanchea Were 
borely aimed, and though (hey 1 were : 
weakened by the ravages of European 
disease, their subjugagon, like that of 

. ^ S ther P nm *bve peoples, sorely ' 

taxed European militaiy skdB. After 
me conquest land passed into 

hands and lhe majorlty of 
he indigenous inhabitants '' were 
enslaved. Some, however, romeihed - 
free and not only survived, but 
. Cbnstianity was imposed , 
often by force, and some of the new 
ronverts were employed by their 
European masters to subdue their 
pagan fellows. Then, >once :the 


opportunities of the newly-discovered ■ 
Americas were revealed or rumoured, 

;S!nrtS W . E ^°P can settlers to the 
h d " lndIed - All this Dr 
Femflndez-Armesto establishes with 
^reat erudition, and by a careful 
investigation of all the primary ™nd 

: ; 

2/r bndtscusatqa oF the Istger^. 
.topics he touches on could have been ' 
^P^ried at the expense of some ofthe 
h f Prides on matters of lesser ' 
A* 14 * ‘hough there is no doubt 
te Irani!? of bh slu d y. it can hardly ■, 

overseas colony In the sixSfh, 
detailS’ lUr 0 ® thc great maas of I 

SnJw “^ or, n»tion Imparted , by -> 

pri ” ,ed by 


' ■ ■ l " 


hi:' 


■ ■ 
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. <US h lairastwa WOIC rC“ 

K 7 European, In (he early 
L 1 "*, century 

wejy’i^ « ilh L .8™« difficulty, 

BS. ,- ttcir Ouancne 


Pork-barrel politicians 

i " 


I - Azores 1 V“ uc,ra ana rne 

BuroSufe, the prelude to 

re, T ,Ato Mia 811(110 

- AmeSy v?i.u a , nd “"quest of the 

*5,® Poi %bese Atlantic 

«SSo! 8, n ^ W u ere brou ght Into 
;PrtthSrt ofli eca! 5? .Providers or 
' E 4gar. win? ft C n m I!! od hes " wheat, 
®areSf He » d the ““ch-admlreti 
^PoriMio?^ .I 5 ? 011 of considerable 

,V: «SSS^L2 that tew ^d growing 
. economy created by the 

vftjSStwgs as: 

f^rof future Was a 

tentative blue- ' 

, : lS!t Franrfs Drake, on hfe 
. ■ SwIcSf thought (o take 

.y,j benefit; 


William Scott 

Michakl L. Kennedy 

The Jacobin Clubs in the French 
Revolution) Thb First Years 

381pp. Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £19, •’ 

0 691 053375 . 

■ <» r i l ' I .. ' i , ■ 1 iw ~ 

Michael Kennedy’s study of the 
JacObln clubs in the period of .the 
Constituent Assembly (1789-1791) 
comes at a propitious time. In general 
terms, it helps to consolidate the recent 
revival of Interest in the political and 
ideological aspects of the French 
Revolution, aspects unduly neglected- 
by a socially-orientated history, 
onerariiur f n ■ the I/mvue AurA*. which 


economic aspects. Furat sees the tosbei 

newness nf the RntniuNnn ha 


. . • 1 ^ n if 

, . 1 • l.ii 

y his account of many of .- 1 if. 

des outside - the more : •( P*; 


spuere, with a ruthless polftical clearly' shows That S ^ Bn, L eay 

«! 88 K&S ass 


confirmed by his account of many of 
(hwr ' aftlladei outside, the more 
obviously economic field.- ■; 

Such an iuteipretation dearly dots 


be the >IU “d'demandsi'foir the sale of > e ™Pba«s.toMpIhc*donthetyronni(w ■ ' 1 ifv i'T 

TO apdnavywere also the subject of ^ ^ neterogenequs movemeut, cerlafrilv^ ; 

Die intellectual antecedents of this Ft ^ > ' s foreign and a nafion-wlde ^ network,' bilit^ ; \ ffX ! '' 

view are both numerous and varied, , policies. . with its periods of greater or! lesser' ; ') "if 

and some sire more avowable than fndeed, all the issues of the Am act jv>ty, and with variations of pace * ! 

others Ftitetls principally Inspired by yeto of the Revolution wire direu^S ^SS*£- ^ 8I ^^^ridifterentcISS! 1 
a fasdnatmg conservative historian, intensively, often In a welMnfonnod “ moments af vadllatlon ! f |ji |f¥; 

Aumstin Cochin, who, writing when and professional Way bv men S or even retreat.. The hill' " • ^ 

Sodalism , and: Bolshevism ' teemed ' usually held positions of responsibititv 16 lhe Provinces, wltii ' • \b> : , [- 

triumphant, saw the abstract Jacobin h "outside" society. Fat tbe J 11 ^ 8 of obscure townships getting -V p i<r ^ f ,'i 

snirlt evervwhera. lnct aeUt* wku. fiiturfirc «r r®™8 .good attculioit, indicates thkt direction ' '■ r'rf 

xfliAw m 1..L wdi- * • */’..■ I* -Ip;! 1 *1 L ■/ 


*5» 


s-'st-jeai 


”'S c J 

lc privatrerins 


IIKU CO a auuuiuuiMc iaiiK| kuuvciy 

worthy of the attention previously 
bestowed upon it as a major rupturp of 
continuity; a literally epoch-making 
event. Mpre particularly, this firsj , 

of ': the JacSSn . movement follows 
closely upbn the publication 1 in 
translation of a controversial general 
woirk, Fran sq is Furet’s Interpreting the 
French ■ , Fcvolutyoh which accords 
great prominence to - the : Jacobin 
phenomenon. ; 

. The works of ^iiref .ahcl Kennfedy 
couldhardly be morediffetehi- Futets. 


triumphant, saw the abstract Jacobin ui "oursiae- socieiy. far trom nnih, 
spirit everywhere, just as his Jacobins fanatics or d^dmd reqfofs, Jacobtos of E 
had been paranolcally obsessed with ^ese ' , .years were ' fofrlv afflu^n* •• j.b® r 5 i 

the machinations, fof their political citizens,^ not averse el thTMaad^dnh ff?)? 15 f 1 !? 
enemies. ' ftlfe? '* 

S ent ^ s Cochin ■ material tatereste' a? tlelMoratltiS ^ t! 


... ,buu in , enoa&ed .in ‘Sv.-u- k„^.i 

political societies; generally ^ .would drSilnolm 
surely have been offritere^t to him. In or ^ 

contrast * asriecJalfv: to PJ Improved roads 


fhe ^r < y r < 1 i r^ cnn / is a highl/ palem, , < . . . 

Vl Uaniirb te h-!! 11 j 3 ■ ' i .divides? the political dimensfon of.the . Jacoom empa in wwuw, , IWUI 
Bkc:/'. : 'ir ; < v* » fioduring Revolution Iradicallv fromits social and society as a Whole,: whether In relation 


s« 3 i$- ■sesrs:sS- sms*? - 

extensively researched. If is ' jhost the° * ^ Vft eoon 0nj y of 

noteworthy 0 'iOM m «riv ! “*• Af 

Jncodin dnbsin Ihc^onteit of French raen^nh.hrfls! !* lutlcd ' mmy 
— i--.wl.nl,. wKrtherln nsMn" n ’ a 9 u f*CtUrors, OS brini 


■saarcjs.v • , f » * 

I MrSSS. M 4 

totertsting ^ { h^ ?n ooi y>S f n rtsearchV rtfpV* 1 

Mheclhba’ writer* 

urii fitduM f ill-foiindeil sccouiiti 1 • ,i ■ I s tip'-.lH 

pbUtiS^ .Wltiir- sevferdl ^ore . ' ! i !. l jr 

taffi;: vsira’ SSSft ' m : 

or hosia] 1 l ^ eventually have a full ■ . ■ ; * 

if aT ■ SSSSU 1 ?- ■ ho ,? w. JfAS',. # I *• j ; 

i3e, on the fi? .? fro ii' lhal of I* 10 Terror. H«o, : .. W&i\ • 

“ “°> : 5S-..«W-’ enufta quMHpa^t . ' 

■Jl’JP ** *1 Tr- 


periodteatjon, we must;. hope that 
"SJIJf 1 ? y project encourages in 

iSHi?- 5? on8ls a .8realer degree of 
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Wives for Cattle: Bridewealth and 
Marriage in Southern Africa 

216pp. Roulledge and Kegan Paul. 
£11.95. 
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marriage alliance. This makes his book predominates, bridewealth payments stratification. True, he can find no way 
unnecessarily difficult reading. arc low (although there are usually of predicting whether, in any given 

more cattle per head of population), soaety.wife-givers or wife-takers shall 
True, the main argument is dear Where bridewealth payments are low, be tne superior parly; what is 
enough in outline. In all Southern a f al hcr is usually responsible for predictable is that, in either case, the 
Bantu societies, cattle are used as providing his sons with the necessary operation of the bridewealth sys- 
bridcwealth to obtain wives; and these to acquire at least a first wife. In tem will tend to maintain that superi- 
iransactiona are based on substantially predominantly agricultural societies, ority. 
the same set of ideas and values. Yet (he other hand, a man's father is - 


" ,,ai «• y™ * on their sisters to bring in onaeweaui. 

In the beginning -a century or so ago- ^und nature of variation - is out to call]e which Mn th immediately be P^' 0 ^ 1 ,°" e r s ; nnrmaitv 

the wo rloof human custom and belief show 'that .local practices are neither re -cy C Ied to acquire wives for the f B ,v.p r Marrinap 

was without form and void, and the simply c»bblcd-iogelhcr “^lions to brothers. The same distinction also a Jilf 11 

spirit of Frazer floated upon the particular problems nor deprlu res ap pjj es wilhin societies, as between the JJ* *Sj2 a jf ian f ° strU c?ures 

waters. Generalization in those days ' rom * , cattle-rich, usually aristocratic families w i, ere thev exist at all oscillate slowlv 

ran wild and free, feeding voraciously represent highly constrained trans- and the poorer mass of the population. ^ I™ , ! f ® „ ’ Snc J? 

' i inriiu<riniinni«>iv alike on formations of one another. . . . . „ , over a couple of generations. Kuper 

iha .... .. ... ..... . . Ansocrals_ generally many, dose does indee Jf oosit, on. what he himself 


and indiscriminately, alike 

» ■ . a I • - , 


Malinowski s J ronnana experience; (predominantly that of women); but prominence, is often discharged by a 
suddenly generalization was out, and jf, e relative Importance of the two woman “following the spoor of her 
monographs (based on thorough, subsistence activities varies. Where cattle” to find a wife for her son. In 
detailed personal research) were In. agriculture is the more important, terms of alliance theory therefore, 
True, the mere use of language to women arc more highly valued and the matrilateral cross-cousin marriage is 


True, the mere use oi language to viomen arc more highly valued and the matrilateral cross-cousin 'marriage is scholarly seif-indulgence. Chapter Six, 
communicate findings stiu lorceti a cattle bridewealth payments are high, favoured - and Kuper agrees with Sir for instance, discusses the problems 
measure of generalization upon the both in comparison with other peoples Edmund Leach in seeing in this type of posed by the exasperatingly 
ethnographer, but the unmentionable j n ,jj e region and in relation to average repetitive alliance a reinforcement of incomplete “skewing” or Venda 

process went on,as it were, under- livestock holdings. Where pastoralism any existing tendency to’ social terminology for kin and affines. On 
ground, beneath the mora acceptable ' 

cover of terminological squabbles and 

tlieconscion lions honing of conceptual t J 1 * 1 

tools. / 1/17/ on/i rvi /l^l h/i 


but here I suspect he is simply playing 
games with his models. 

There are other .such moments of 
scholarly self-indulgence. Chapter Six, 
for instance, discusses the problems 


Kuper’s showing earlier writers on the 
Venda have allowed themselves to 
become hypnotized by the terminology 
into postulating the most improbable 
behaviours and beliefs to account for 
it. He has a lot of fun with this; but the 
argument fas all too often in this book) 
is so fiercely compressed that the joke 
is in some danger of remaining a 
private one. Then again, Chapter Ten 
a modish disquisition on Southern 
Bantu organisation de 1’espace and its 
symboliclnterpretation, bears the tell- 
tale marks of its origin in a separate 
specialized article: unlike the previous 
chapter on wedding ceremonies, it 
never really quite fits into the main 
argument. 

But these are minor quibbles about a 
book that positively fizzes with new 
ideas (and, almost in passing, gives 
decent burial to certain others that 
have been too long in dying). In the 
end, one is simply grateful for its 
intelligence and courage as well as for 
the sheer range of its argument. It is 


pleasant to find that generalization has 
not only survived its Fong eclipse: it has 
actually emerged leaner and fitter, and 


may yet achieve successes unhoped for 
a generation ago. 



Now, i| would seem, generalization 
has come out into the open again; but 
on the more solid diet of all those well- 
researched monographs, it is a 
different sort of beast altogether. It 
confines itself, both geographically and 
thematically, to a defensible territory: 
child fosterage in West Africa or (as 
here) bridewealth among I he Soul hem 
Bantu. Within that territory, however, 
it ranges freely: and its digestion seems 
unimpaired. Tne Rain Queen and the 
Mother’s Brother, Swazi dynastic 
politics and even that tough old 
chestnut, the Cattle Complex - all is, to ■ 
vary the metaphor a little, grist to 
Adam Kuper’s mill. 


Lulu and trumba 


I. M. Lewis 


Michael Lambek 

Human Spirits: A Cultural Account 
of Trance in Mayotte 

219pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£17.50. 

0 521 23844 7 


Lambek’s ambitious exercise in what 
he terms “depth interpretation". 

The book opens with a brief account 


dynamic, diachronic perspective which 
would shed light on the data presented. 


uncharacteristic of a book which could 
hardly be described as a model of 


The book opens with a brief account With the hackneyed conclusion that ' logical consistency. Take, for example, 
of the history and social setting in possession is a “system of Lambek's discussion of the reasons 
which Mayotte islanders, mainly communication" (which ceased to be which might explain why Mayotte 
women, are assailed by two types of nows a long time Bgo), we move In Part women are more frequently subject to 
spirit. The first, known generally as Two - styled “the syntagmatic possession than men. Here he begins 
lulu or djin (cf A rabic Jinn , an equation dimension" - to consider in some detail by arguing that the spirits which usually 
the author strangelyignores), are not two case histories of possessed women, possess women are male because 
ancestor spirits. Tne second, in This ends unexpectedly with an masculinity heightens the distinction 


second, in This ends unexpectedly with an 
i, are the arresting quotation from a mad 


Mother’s Brother, Swazi dynastic =r 7 — rr -r- contrast, railed trumba, are the arresting quotation from a mad 

politics and even that tough old Thc anthropologist. Like the ancestors. of an immigrant Malagasy woman: What makes a person a 

chestnut the Cattle Complex -all Is to philologist, seeks to contextualize dynasty which sought refuge in person is (other) people", a cheerfully 
varv the metaphor a little, erist' to conceptually distant texts", to {educe Mayotte in 1831 and whose last kfag extrovert assertion which Lambek 
Adam Kuper’s mill “other ptople s symbolic cohatnictiotis died In 1847, becoming the leader ot glosses as:-“our essence is social”. The 

without sacrificing their richness and this group of spirits. Despite the third and concluding part of this study 
It is a mill that grinds at times a little complexity”. Thus Michael Lambek emphasis on rich cultural detail seeks to “identify the symbolic 
too fast for the non-specialist, introduces his study of possession and conveyed by the book’s subtitle and inversions that organize spirit 
Professor Kuper claims he has tried to trance on the tiny Indian Ocean island the approving references to Geertzian behaviour”. Yet, having earlier 
arrange his facts in such a way as not to of Mayotte. His concern is with “thick description”, this b actually a emphasized the essential difference 
assume any previous knowledge on the “meaning", which he seeks to elucidate ratheT thin account., particularly in between humans and spirits, the 


by arguing that the spirits which usually 
possess women are male because 

masculinity heightens the distinction 
between (male) spirit and (female) 
human host and adds authenticity to 
spirit possession and spirit 
pronouncements. (This, clearly, 
assumes that women are the spirit- 
possessed hosts.) In the immediately 
following paragraph, the author 


assume 


s any previous knowledge on the “meaning", which he seeks to elucidate ratheT thin account,, particularly in betwee 
of the - reader. But the. with the aid of semiotics and regard to the important question of the author 




part of the . reader. B< 
ethnography on Southern 
societies is almost embarrassid 
a few more summaries am 


emphasized the essential difference the dramatic effectiveness o 
between humans and spirits, the possession will be increased if the 


now performs a sharp U-turn, 


rnrp 

spiri 


possession wui oe increased it they 
possess parsons of contrasting sex. All 
this seems very circular, and Lambek is 
wise to add the rider that “this aesthetic 

a tew . more summaries ana cross- Koman jaKooson. raui Kicoeur, soctal structure. These are issues that tnrepressiDUity and wild energy, argument clearly cannot fullv account 

references would have been usfeful. Roland Barthesand, naturally, Claude crop up again later in the text bpt are Although trumba spirits are divided for the high proportion of female 

Then again, Kuper’s professional Levi-Strauss. Further Inspiration is never treated in sufficient depth or into three distinct age categories - participants* He goes on to consider 

interest lies, very, naturally and provtded by the American anlhropo- detail to enable one to gauge the extent elders, youths and children -Lambek cultural factors discouraging men from 

properly, on M the dangerous edge of. .logist Clifford Oeert, whose to which the pattern of spirit possession confidently asserts that all spirits involvement in possession. These, we 

thlnrn - the Lovedu puzzle thc characterization iqf the anthropological described might reflect the (including, apparently, the non- learn, rather surprisingly in the light of 

Venda variant; one looks in vain for a enterprise as “thick description" (hot, marginalization by Islam of earlier ancestral/ii/w) pro essentially children, the foreeoine include the fact that 

more general • description of Sotho- of course, in the -co«qqu|ai English cults. Indeed, an outstanding defect of This impressive volte-face In' the though most spirits are male, they 

Tswanfl custom in the- sphere of sense) is Invoked to fortify Dr the author’s approach is thlsfack of any argument is not In apy way actually behave like women. One 

; . cannqt help feeling that gender is a. 

' “i • ‘ ver y malleable property in Lambek's 

0rality and morality , ^***LtJ*u»* 

. J more at home with the relevant 

, grist to the mills of French philosophic depends on precise and proper sensible exkti-nru k comparative literature on spirit* 

If O L Burridee ethnology - so often posing problems behaviour in all situations* the Inner or . by “J 1 possession and shamanism, some of 

■ ■ ■ ■ “ urr, : a S e . . pertinent to the existence of imJydraali . operative' evincible' Is the assImllatM is which 1, cited In his bibliography.. A 

^ — In the toman condition - anti has oi onc item within Ihe toiKrta of ,S Kw»kh,« P r . bqlh striking ojnisaon is Mireea Slade's 

Sr*NLSY;W*I.«NS • provided a depasture for Aperient another. Kwakiutl unZIand and “nsaUtrt And’ thin .EL «*■*• Shamqnhm, Archto 

Frastlnu wlth Cannibals- An Essav culturaV anthropology, which.lt describe this process of continuing cannor reMV Dn ? wb .° Techniques of Ecsfayy ( 1951 ), Had he 

^Sme^SS! • W ■ ' continues to- influence signtficanUy. -h transfdrmati6ns P ^by mrans o? S Shed * tead “ work caSfiilly, or Michel 

pn^RwaKiu i ^osmoiogy b W eak!n precisely those details which metaphors derived Lmtheact o ■ Sv r-V*S ‘ ^iris's studyof Ethiopian possession 

i?^PP’ . . mark 'British social anthropology: the eatlng.Hence ah emphasis On oralitv ' of mnmiiKi r basis : (which is included In his bibliography) a 

d U » P r mS0 ' i"here nl in positional the mouth")..” ' S aSi ^ rabek wouid havc rcaU«d1hat Ms 

. q 691 09392 X ^ fofatehips In particular situations, transform?. Since all life, including mutual ere 0 2 , f f ^r^Wesof analysis of possession treatment as tm 

VC-!! vv ; .;.' While French ethnolocy jias been held mytholoaleal beings. Is involved in the vUh«mi, a JS*? eCt ® nd reciprocal initiation ritual, far from betng hovel, 

jPfadz; - -worked ii'vfrti the by the to^d of U ppradlgm |nid whose proceas^atlng ii^en as "tiTinlVerittil '' ™ i’ one has a long tradition In the .litefatufe. 

hAfWopOlogyi qf Ihe- Indians^ of the'. wte^ffiemnf-BoasmBtertid may ^prepeSy .'6f & ^worid; ahJffin 0n * WeSwmg point that .Lambek 

" northrwest coa^t^f America fofover bemie^ and the American cultural .{he basfe ! for mofaUty i ’; “ . v fatereretaSSn^f I S ,ne f ler ® 'ffi e ‘ does make effecUvely (even tflts status 

Nf ft onitury. 'Yet in thirteen trips anlhjopologial. may use the data to ; ^ ESSffiSSS,' metaphor Inevitably . is somewhat hypothetical) is that the 

.frOttt 1886 to *1931 he logged oqly' conslnict a thefoatlca under varying -^oairguffletitls SiWtalncd through 3 f^p rd Is a drama of spirit possession may permit 

twonfy^lghtimdti.thaln ' the field.of : 'ftnd ^variable cOfitrols r - for British consideration of, a variety o£prac|ic§. e!se * t “hd people toswthe arbitrary character Of 


more general - description 
Tswana custom in the- 


• vvuBVUk 111 . 1 llVflW] nv 

learn, rather surprisingly in the light of 
the foregoing, include the fact that 


Orality and morality 


i IV 
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K* Oi L. Bur ridge 

— . r - * •**' 1 ; ; 

Stanley Walbns 


jends on precise, and proper sensible existent Is predicated bv an 
i avion r in all situations: the Inner or deeper ana active reality ‘k 
sratlve principle' Is the assimilation “spirit" a metaphor for hnthTi,SJr 

Sl!. Ue v^iK :KwS, Ph (o‘r 


grist to the mills of French philosophic depends on precise and proper sensible evktpnrtt u 

... ethnology - so often posing probfchis behaviour in all situations-^ Enr a = n 

’ . . pertinent to the existence of uniydraats . operative principle 1 Is the assimilation “spirit" n is 

— In Ihe homna condition - And has oF one item within the boundaries of end Kwakiud for ’ an 
provided a depaitiifo for American another. Kwakiutl undarsiand and causality? ffl then shL 
issay. . "SfiL wweh . t describe this process of continuing cnnn o rii»vwhi?hECL. 0 E? * h £ 


FMatlM wIlh Cannibals; An Essay-. mmrapotogy,. Which . It describe this process of continidag cannotiwywh«te’hMbLn^ XT' ¥ 

‘dp KrlaUtT Cntriolagy : fPErS ml IfllET 5 , F tra n 5t '? ra, » li * n » » means of ofton deSbcd d 

Wipp. OtUWfoid: PrtMeton . mark BritSf sociaVanthropOlogy: the Mttog/H?n« ^ an fanpharis oS wrilty' °nl” g 'i, f " 6001 •"■4 % baais’ 

l^aj^fteo. nojo. ccms t^ i m . inherent in poSJjonal the Uth ^ & fiZ£SlSSSS£S!!3&2 


fvcrslty Prcssi £10.50. 


> in uuNuunai me mourn ipac ip engumns 

fn particular situations, transform?. Since all life, incl 

IX/UHa I .V nmmU jhIU I- _ _ L ■ it,. * 


udlM ltis ; ^ would be We ret lie morSlfUes of 
m «[ ual ’ res ? ec t and reciprocal 


l-\ . from 1886 to *1931 - ha logged onlyiConstiUCta thertigtlcs under varying 'The argument. Is sustained thfouah i 2 !o 9 ?° r,d ^ber 6 Everything is a 
{: > iwonfy^ght imdHths in'the^hcld. of 1 '4(nd variable cOrttrols^for/tHe British . consideration of, a variety of.prac|ic$. something else, ahd 

V ' : ' wjilch some five or six months, Spread foCial 1 - Anthropologist 1 1 the - 'very mcludiilg eadrig, myth, art and ritual : : 1*™®? 8 ^ “deep truth, men laken-ror-araniea cuiiy * ~ 

15 . ••• Wir eight. trips, Were spirit amoMic wmattire on wtdeh td build a mode! is 'activities,; partfeutariy the winter Am £ e ^\ me / aphors running, assumptioiw But ■ foMhe rest, I feel 
• •> K^nkiulFoii the edast^d Islands of, ; dither Mgup.oi* entirely'Iacldng. - , peremonfes which tnvplve (he hamafsa , backonthemselves, 1 Sat Se ^ auffior’s ^ nam^dropping, 

north-eaatefh, VnnCOuror Island. n,«e different noofoncht, win « Osantbal dniMr> from ' W hJch, must .cojne n point of dosdrei- teLt^dcfen aDoroa* 
MevwtMIhst; idrinly throttnli Oedfnc-: pteaiimafdy.ihdtitleliderived-nndh I^' £ ^ r W 8 'f d£ e««‘ftoheUttral. aDDroacn 

( ■ Hoist, sod of M ^gdfoh U*der. affi 1 “33^ cteipt^T Ufitfact tint AU^i .■*tfl***&t *-: ' P 

| ; Tsfipshlah mother whom he had ; Hunt-Boas 'edrous without^Sefli-of tin: rerant essay-, (1979); ' ; 

{. j • 1 trained III falhnographio teehniqdis, -fieldwork; an^lhoughlt U set In a V^r^big ' on the same materjals in- a Finally, the Kwaidutl of Alert Bay 

if { . : B6aS' amassed ‘a hUMVror^^' bf sc^an^ rather Riaif ^r^hodvhaniiS 1 P?/c^ynam|e |tibde t argues that the ■ ^ eftvlrons,' who have Sad a 

l 4 information |J op the Kwa)riurt ,ind \ raritStJs wSf within' toeSltff of arc mote;and'thanbral. ; v ^, UdUs -history it the hanS'of 

■ -i. neighbouring Mdplcs. Mining thfe rich buUufal anihropqlbRy It is a studv ^rWalens vyritps very well and with officialdom and with' accusatidM’ St 

il remains bnpubllsned. nnd realigning content of -Kwakiutl 'culture;; arid ■ Butthctt arequestiohs tobe asked .5°^ deeply pffcnsive. It grates on 

') . , **“ adggost one branotfwr - unlike.- other .atutHes (with;-; the Who or what;; for instance at£ “the • and V 8t 9riqil sfristbility. 

J . view Qf humsnnntUre or sodefy or- exce^op , of Wing ^Goldrilan'a The .spirits’? ; sdMuehtirrSntionedl^ k« ■ ^ U is - Bnd epitomized 

-j cnUure>smBcfoth|^ji^rdji^ 

fdi anthropologist in Rrance and North : m iridigenpu? rather: tfiih;' Ujiiwsed ^otherwiM . indeed- be sqbsuiiied under thS 

Antorica.lhough notinBrl.ain fc, 

1 Soiling asi’do the mOre Obvio^ and' t^ditiona) KSwskjud Unlver^ .tlte>jptririhj«t?edjn KfeaWu^reihgPaiid ' , the’prdet 

! reipark that; while thh, Hunt-Boa* : Cftiiaplity a n^tteif of rimijariiy arid :.b9aM?of4ncri the cori&Tmiww lln PorilME- criA 
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Raising p rofessional standards 


D. J. Enright 

Desmond Briggs 
T he Partners 

04%06re9 ,nd WartWg - 

We had better pass over what might 
generously be called the human 
elements in this novel together with 
the author s appetite for descriptions 
of clothes and accessories (Pucci silk 
shirts, Gucci baas, yellow silk suits, 
green silk suits .Cartier watches, whiffs 
of Patou s Joy) and of fancy food (a 
veritable Pseuds’ Corner-table) At 
one point Green Velvet (the recipe 
follows) is quaffed between massed 
ranks of green carnations and amid the 
assorted smells of Balkan tobacco 
musk and other perfumes. At another 
there fs “an exeeflent dinner” oV'boeuf 
bouTgignonne”\ alas, and not to 
mention the missing vowel, boeuf is 
masculine: but perhaps the confusion 
of genders is symbolic. The sex - its 
specifics modestly confined to 
withings under a silken canopy and 
the consequent “sweet disorder ' 5 of a 
bed - is (I would imagine) likely to 
infuriate any honest homosexual, just 
as the meals consumed will shock those 
workers in the book trade who try to 
make do on luncheon vouchers. 

l^t us, rather, look at the 
profess onal side of the story. People 
generally write interestingly about 
their own jobs and, since the author 
has been a publisher for twenty-five 


M'aifia 

tt.aSM4sa»s 

$3S Te : £3755' "SES 

out bTthe fc- War ? ing ( haPfdl y i»rne 
Sn , tVi»»? IOnal even,s ) that life 

Sth OriSI?fE rOUnd of ‘ unche °ns 

wm Graham Greene at the Garrick 

West P ar Va !L. C0,l ° qiJ ^ wilh Rebe “a 

remirir 81 u ^, 1006 ■ °ne character’s 
S rk V .J** wonderful working at 
Weidenifelds , will produce a glow of 

so , me quarters, and likewise 
Jeremy s tip for tiros: simply hand the 


Sttsas^!? 
^SjWWes?: 

with the true publisher's gift 
of loving SU his books”, Irres^clivc of 
^ r e '; Jitorary merit" - j ust sThe loves 
or at least beds virtually all who come 

sfa^ fly ^ peCt ^° f 8 ender - mar «ta 1 

211 * ’ v§P 0r commitments or literary 
merit. His partner, more serious, less 
flamboyant, often to be found on his 
feet and even in the office, first realizes 
he is truly a publisher when a writer 
addnsseshlm “with a kind of hectoring 

SS 2 * 0 ! " - th u s I s a * ood touch . 

though he might have added that 

™£ raa ™‘ they truly are when 
publishers address them with a kind of 

u ect0r ! n8, ^ importance 
of book clubs and paperback deals is 

SSLr-TS - depressfngly stressed. 
Practical advice is given on how to sign 


* con,rac t (“at the end of thc 
jtocument ) and the meaning of the 
farm subscription (v Johnson’s 
Dictionary) is explained. 

JSff! i e " m y' s short-lived literary 
book 00 rfl bies: “I rang up 
Terry this morning and he says the 

Ofoewr might well want to serialize 
0 ste ? s S?Iy better bets are A 
^ Fe ! i l h ' wri «en by "a tall 
flnrf iHn ma ^* wi,h an °i |ve complexion 
Am ■ ' rH u sensual lips”, a satsdous 
wEhS b estseller, 77ic Brigand, 
British ^rE \ be J oned down for the 

of* fUSCri K 2 

hr n«S»7J A A maMck OF PeafS ' hut 
broader and more up to date"), and “a 

BlS i m t l! 18 - and .^cricious piece of 

h“rr for whidl we had 
hopes oi sales in excess of 20,000 

E S .h"D PreS u n l. ably somet hing the 
Hogarth Press had cold-shouldered. 


* inwy 

need to be homosexual or preferably - 

SIS reasons - bisexual 
(though a heterosexual production 

manager might occasionally get by); 

(b) they require a sizeable personal 

“J of wealthy and 
credulous friends or lovers, and a 
stomach of steel as well; and (c) thev 
must understand that their real! 
economic enemies are not the public’s 
averaion to books or the pailcity of 

gi 2 ,bul quite simply death 
duties and divorce. Also, they will have 

to wait for the 1960s to come round 
again. 


Crimina l proceedings 


T. J. Binyon 


earlier books. In his last novel 77ie ~ 

S py’ s he turned to treason, giving m,ch *el Z. Lewin 

a hackneyed theme original and Mlsslnn Woman 
mtngumg treatment. Who Guards a “ 

which the motivating forces' J^^ert Hale. £6.75. 


The skiptrace trail 


David Profumo 

G. F. Newman 

The Men with the Guns 

242pp. Seeker and Warburg £7 95 
0 436 30535 6 * 

TTie first thing that distinguishes The 
Men with the Guns from G. F. 
Newman's previous novels is that it is 
wnlten m American. From its first 
£° rd (Prolog) to the last (theater) the 
book identifies Its concerns and its 
language with a certain dimension of 
American society that would be 
undercut by a British perspective on its 
native intrigues. To the “listening eye" 
2 ?iL®rttish reader, this produces some 
difficult syntactical concatenations - 
»ned small talk, but even that 
mey had gotten out of thc way of but 
on the whole both narrative and dia- 
logue benefit from this homogeneity of 

tone, and from Newman's excellent ear 
for accent. 

Jimmy Vanesco is a hardened 
skiptrace a man who finds missing 
persons for money. Four years after 
.leaving the FBI (which Newman 
reatea in Die List) he is hired to trace 
the whereabouts of six men missing 

sin £ e Normally unconcerned 

with the reasons for any mission, 

XrWT I £ ,lve, y, ^S 1118 to realize 

that behind this task operate forces 
altogether more sinister and disturbing 
than the Mafia boss, Hairy Kohn, for 
whom he initially thinks he is working. 
From Mexico and Canada to Ireland, 
London and Venice the sleuth pursues 
the trail: but as he locates the men, 
they are systematically murdered. 
Arriving at an understanding of what 
they have in common, he discovers 
that, immediately before they 


causas puts him in similar danger once 
the secret is revealed; from then on. 
Newman manages to transform the 

Sp U n ;a 0 t fon ntriM '' :! '“ d! ' Ofp0li,lcal 

Until this moment the novel is a 
dislocated senes of scenes which shifts 
attention geographically fa a way that 
requires a special concentration from 
frre reader, as Vanesco travels the 
vrtrnd seeking some continuity 

fitX Ce n . th «? fra 8 m ents of what he 
finds. But it is a world recognizably 
Newman s: corruption is grittiiy 

accepted as part of the system of 
survival ( No one cares whal you do so 
long as you don’t get caught”). 
Vanesco s pursuit of the truth is no act 
of heroic idealism, however: through 
Mm, Newman investigates Ihe tendon 
between the theoretical desirability of 
truth and its practical unaccept ability. 
Even the skiptrace realizes his 
reluctance to accept the Implications of 
what he discovers; the knowledge of 
international conspiracy and self- 
interest perforate his own illusion of 

^litfroThisio^. hBVC Shap = d 

"All that we imagine is real" runs the 
epigraph to the novel's third book, and 
the suggestion is that political 
conspiracy survives because people 
prefer to believe the image of nanest 

" d * r , l that .» t Parades; some such 
principle also defends the novel’s 
speculations about the matrix of 
American power against any hasffy 

Chafe AS nf mnnlsanBJknSfr.a i. _ 


. 1 

■ • f 


ANTONlA.FRASER , , imngumg treatment. Who Guards a. ,n m 'Vu'7 u , « 

Cod PrinC i e> m wiuch the motivating forces SEffi’ Hale - £6.75. 

UKH Repentanc e ■ are immense wealth and immense 0 Jwl 9699 7 : , 

^FP- Weidenfelfl anH NTaDlson. obviously has been aimed at PenuriouH rnHi.n — i ' 

«*■*■ blockbuster status, and no doubt will ^m 08 ail mriianapoli? private 

Q 297 7 8127 8 achieve it. Its cast fist Includes minor 5?“^ Samson is about to 

: — English royalty, a rich Boston Irish for fi00d when hc * s 

well-known local frotlva], Wnta«dooM;«Mj»Si r ,„So“ 

£ssS5£^,k& ESk&S® saacsrs&S 
SSSSSissis: s-rt-sS® s ¥SP !i rasfiss 

a%» , “ , a£ ,o x ! 

. - “Reties lost anrftihe grainbeginning hS *^ 6 k SSSfi^ * ]] T 

to show up Just . bit too comJSy!^ HT., *, ^ 

-fih/r t i!f,, beSt: the Plot is stitched r : — ^ty. Uke Ross Macdonald, 

SR **?> ne »( precision, and the Pkter Turnbull realizes that the causes for human 

the reader to great Dead Knock behaviour may not necessarily fie 

JS' TeieviMop personalities and around on the surface of life, but may 

tnoatre Harrys are taken off with a liaht ^PP* Collins. £6.50., . be buried deep in the past. 7 

nw i ^ . mockery: particularly 0 00 231688 9- . - " ' ; 

' 5iSS5 8 M ™ e Pqrtreit °t ex-OUDS : Robert Barnarr 

the nnJL- 1 famed among Die Glaswegian policemen of Pieter Death and the Prin»« 

' S£2B 0 ?F rt f0r Us Chine “ CSung TUrnbull’s flgt noVel, Deep and Crtp 

, An’ S aIa % Edinburgb and fven, are back, but. with a more n otfairo v £6 ' 5 °’ 

! ' Starm of the (if sUghtly inbred)- exotic rase: Chinese heroin smugglers 0002319225 , 

.. :iE4»sssSs *gam£f*v» 

. of PMsibly impression made by the earlier book, the ro/kl fajy - ana^ctivf S 

: 11 ~ -‘ - ” ; • " ^ • 1 ' princess - after a nnqour that her. life 


VWIUJW IllCy 

disappeared and took on new 
identities, they had collectively worked 
■ -59 * oni ®. GIA project for Lawrepce 


ppean 
ltities. 


■ Wai forehinSky, no>iF the Nixon 
regime s ambassador elect to China - 
the first since 1949. And he is only one 
of several parties interested in finding 
the six, intentions in each case being far 
from benevolent. Vanesco’s personal 
determination “renlm oognoscere 


charges of implausibflity. Newman has 
imaginatively reconstructed one of 
America s most controversial 
experiences, but he hag done so from a 
basis of ascertainable facts that are 
open to different interpretations. Who 
can be sure which is the true version? 
Like most of the novel’s characters, we 
flrould prefer the reassuring simplicity 
of the currently official version — a 

complacency that this book seeks to 
disturb. i 

This is an ambitiously conceived 

■.'SJSL.Sff*® , - he Wnentiuy 

structure of its eafly stages, Iris worth 

persisting with in order to arrive at the 
extraordinary situation that Newman 
has conceived - with Ihe help, the dust- 
jacket tells us, of contacts fa the FBI. 

m »y BUbss something of 
its secret from the map on the front. 
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The spirit of Haworth 


Lindsay Dugiiid 

Ursula Bentley 

The Natural Ordei 1 

04ff bS 4 a " dVVllrbUr8 - t?:5a 

The Natural Order In fact encompasses 
a very odd set of drcumstances, 
rangiiw from -a shadowy Home 
Counties background, via a Catholic 
boys grammar school, to the dubious 
liberation of a man-free mdnane in a 

m/VIV a- J ■ li I D •’ 


■ 

proride the background to growing up. 
Shining out of the chaos is the slertder 
-and alluring figure of Shackleton, the 
most promising Sixth Former over 
who ensnares each of the girls In turn 
(unknown to the others), and who,. by 
fathenng Anne s chjld, draws them 
together just when It looked as though 

: Brom! e mX beghlnln * “ <K*HtL 

. . I , - . m m ■ 

' iJiTiS 60 M cn , dowe ri with e certain 
pelf eya billty - rather too generously, 

indeed, for any feminist thesis |o' be 

'rather vwika rht>n Kie r^r.i A .jiuJ. 


.modelled? ,. r — ^ „ 

^Aiy Sbwart , 

J^YomrEyM am Steep, My Baby 

Robert Hale. £6.75. 




Andrew Coburn 
C ompany Secrets 

276pp. Seeker and Warburg. £7.50. 
0 436 10292 7 / ; ; ] , 


mi^t be in dahgor. A pleasant, neatly 
wrought entertainment with a surprise 
ending, Robert' Barnard is perhaps not 
at full stretch; ;but then he caii write 
most under the table with one htuid 

behind his back. . ' . - 

■ / " 


TO xnf rirsitid ■ pf fablo is lfcsg dorrutaaht 

Betitley’s novel, (^hrol (kiibwri as ? ( hggeits, Ihiipjte 

Carlo), identifies with Gb arlotte: the tShlu " If® 

, wilder^ rangier Damnris is Emliv and ^ 1 , hard tq believe Ihe Getting 

th^pfatty^d dcunura AraeHn^e 1 H^Hi?ii so IS. e:plBces 5 : the W 

The three girls 'are hot sisters hut- 8 e ta ita come-uppance ih a 

believe that “snrHr f^rriviia f.ii.. > u ~c ^es^ptionoftne ice-cream sillers imd 


astral conlu n ction S " r Unk^ & in SEEP* ii 

Klomm ia tho im’mtorfom muatm - 
Yorkshire Jn. the- 18409 . : Sharine .a , a •' -« 1 

lower-odddla-dua a 1 


, - I ^ ■ " ’• ■ ‘ * • . 

■ jES'S^ &4T u SSSSffl Sheik, mu 
: OSes ,taa«te ■<&**£ cartel, perba^ sorae^otlier po wr.On 


[; , w£hed*ub*bv !“ callin ^ itseJf'GSD Consultants. Benma 

• investigated bv^ ^ ^ ^ it lurks perhaps the CIA. perhaps an oil 

r. . gup- cartel, £rhap. romeolferpoiw. On 

: : P obc f the eroTofa breakdown, end a. ,a 

t ? ■; ¥*d,‘ ^Cratehtfomsrd ' A re»alt fhought to be a recurity ri«k, 

1 , ' IfhUousbook ~ Un p rC i BurahembCnSelfbecomeiatmetfor 

detail and do’] nteoacaj fanner colleagues. Andrew Coburn'. 

,i P 011 ? «f»«»pbere. ; iiceltent li«‘book, ffipm, took! 

' 1 !‘ ; A: ; R#GiNAfc.«b' i>«!- - 111 ■ 1 ■' ^ place in the relatively straightforward; 

* * m * <m. JT namn*iliten/4 


former colleagues 


,J, iV * 


Michael Jnnes : 

Sheika and Adders;' 

iWpiJr Oollancz. £5.95 r . ' 

0 57^030437 

T". . V . ■■■ ■ * ■■ ! ’ * ■' ■ ■ 1 ' ' " ‘ ■ 

* • 1 . .!».••• 

Sir John Appleby, long retired but far 
from geriatric, u drawn by curiosity 
dad a, typically Michael fanes young 
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On July 2. 1970, Nicolas Darker gave 
an account in these pages of a 
conference held at the British Library 
to explore the feasibility of producing a 
catalogue of English priming in tne 
eighteenth century. Tactful, i/perhaps 
at times ovcr-discrcet, Barker's 


ESTC six years on 

R. C. Alston 

conference itself Ihc was leading a bidet; replaced the drudgery of the the fall ofWaipr^i^i^prtoltdby 
delegation of British librarians to multiple index; made possible the Harward at Tewkesbury and 
China). He arranged for work lo be relational index. We can now ask distributed by the ^ws^carners, 
started. Now, on July 5, just six years questions we could never answer travels in Turkey, treaiiMS an 
later, scholars in Britain, continental before. New questions have the vegetables; books with ' J-J® 1 1 . 

Europe, North America and disconcerting habit of starting new imprints; etc, etc. Suchnstecannowbe 
Australasia can sample the first-fruits approaches; and new approaches, generated by the computer with ease 
of a bibliographical project that will where they involve the computer, and at a comparatively small cost, 
fundamentally alter our conception of Inevitably arouse suspicions. The computer will not, of course, 

the centuiywnich bestowed on us more _ i perform all tasks with equal ease. 


limits 


what 


account nevertheless made it clear that of a bibliographical project that will where they involve the computer, ana at a comparatively smaii noi. 
the conference that June had fundamentally alter our conception of inevitably arouse suspicions. The computer will not, of course, 

addressed itself' to a task of heroic the century wnich bestowed on us more perform all tasks with equal ease, 

proportions. The deliberations of benefits than were ever dreamed of in The computer can be seen - Tj, erc gre limits lo what it can 
those who attended the conference the schools of pedantic history. probably is seen by many readers of the reasonably be expected to do. Since 

were circumscribed always by Eighteenth-century STC has " 85 a ,hreaL But not f0 18056 the limitations are dictated by the 

fundamental questions to which there become | v now sufficiently well whose endeavours to recover lost parameters of ESTC records it is worth 
seemed to be no answers. I can think of known ;’ n a/ fl demic and library circles knowledge depend less on the yeoman notjng foal the following segments of 
no topic considered at the conference n0[ [0 rcqu ,y e elaborate explication. virtlies of f ' reless ,a P 0Ur than th6 bibliographical data can occur in an 
>hich did not depend, for a reasonable what does perhaps require some application of ingenuity in changed ESTC record: year of publication (the 
strategy lo be suggested, on numbers; explication is why ihe British Library’s circumstances. The lime for merely ascertained date and not necessarily 


strategy to be suggested, explication is wny tne onnsn Liorary s *«»■■««««. ..» — i »wn«neo awe ana m» im-ca»arny 

and numbers were precisely what wc decision: to make available on its compiling lists has passed. With it goes what occurs in the imprint), country of 
were ignorant of. On numbers infornial i 0n network, BLAISE, the 8 schooT of literary and historical publication, language of publication; 

riAn* tirinH nnliman nr iHnlnnAn 4 nn . . ■ . . r/\«' iiihlAn th 4 rO 1 C llrf _« l _ ■ /.I. _ I 


probably is seea by many readers of the reasonably be expected to do. Since 
TLS - as a threat. But not to those the limitations are dictated by the 


r than the bibliographical data can occur in an 
in changed ESTCrecord: year of publication (the 
for ^rely ascertained date and not necessarily 


depended policies of inclusion and rea | 
exclusion; methodology; above all, ^ nc 
finance, ft is impossible to predict the n „ A , 


u uXfivii/Jii) k/LfoawMi imv a E j - — ■O"— O' 

ess which has been made research for which there is little cataloguing source 


library 


finance, ft is impossible^ 0 predict the accumulation of data. The labour of fecord^elLm^ ofthe cataloguing 

wwfflsa Is-s-r-r s vs 'sssstarrsa £“S5™S£ 

us fA-Jsnn nsmsrsii aorsnstrers sdsissstistsi s^-Bsjtsssj 

adventure like ESTC f the Eighteenth- * w , ■ r T® 1 ."i,- rinidol purarcauon auu roe resij a\ tne unpnm would be forgiven: omissions could 

uaveniure iiae^v 1 tine i^igiiieenin resource for information retrieval in oruage. data, with provision for normalized B i wnw he recrifieH fl nH emm 

2w?iSh! computcr-nssistcd access to printed The effects of having access to a forms of place-names found in Latin or corrected This has been kern in the 
few. If nny, reliable estimates could be materials of a century which witnessed machine-readable file such as ESTC variant forms); physical description forefront of thinkine at everv\taoe of 

produced to support strategies th e transition, in Marshall McLuhan’s will take some time to emerge, but one (pagination, illustration and format); thenroiect Thefile^hatisbeinamade 

requinng a vast expenditure of pu^hc tcrmS( from manuscript to print, consequence will be the disappearance entries for additional authore on lull S J Rt 

mon °y 7 Supported by a technology which few of much that currently gets printed in (both personal and corporate); general unenrrerted unerllted state- that 

One individual, who showed that need to understand, researchers can learned journals. There wifi be little notes (contents, authorship, etc); should rertifi hv th« end of the 

■same "fine disregard for Ihe roles of the now interrogate a file of some 140,000 point in pursuing lists of boob printed bibliographical references (eg, Foxon Wftr n L innna 

game" as William Webb Ellis had done bibliographical records in ways that no by particular booksellers; the number numbers); locations (divided among jLJu- £ .cl parish t ihrarv to be 

at Rugby, accepted the challenge and multitude of patiently compiled of imprints before L75Q in which the the British Isles, North America and v,„ Yt id!? 1 ?!- 

perceived (he opportunity: D. T. indexes could ever achieve. For the phrase “published by" occurs; the rest of the world); copy notes for ‘ nSLr- y \jdii haoJ 

RichneH, the first Director General of first time in the history of bibliography pamphlets on the American crisis the cataloguing source copy; verified 1 u.niir nfth* 

the Reference Division of the British the truly curious have' an opportunity published by John Almon; books locations (fnctoed by librafy and shelf- Xff Tav^been^ ed 
library. Mercifully, perhaps, he was to be gratified. The apparent miracle printed by Thomas Saint in Newcastle mark); unverified locations (indexed hv llhrariJ throuahout the 

spared the diligent speculations of the of the microchip has replaced the and sold by Binns in Leeds; poems on by library only). ImIKi«i 1 NMt™arSl1a^?seethe 


the following search took under two 
minutes at a total cost to the 
interrogator, at current tariffs, of 
about one pound: 

1) Find-all drama (ie, titles having the 
words play/plays, comedy, tragedy, 
farce, drama/dramatic) in the file: 
result - 5,841; 

2) Find those printed/published in 
Ireland: 

result - 776; 

3) Find those which are anonymous 
and unattributed: 

result - 29; 

4) Find only those printed between 
1750 and 1759: 

result - II. 

One of the concerns which was 
repeatedly expressed by those who 
attended the 1976 conference was that 


idealistic notions of what might be 
done using the new technology should 

M 1 I II If ll • 


not inhibit tbe appearance, within a 
reasonable time, ot a practical tool foi 
the use of scholars. Shortcomings 


would be forgiven: omissions could 
always be rectified, and errors 
corrected. This has been kept in the 
forefront of thinking at every stage of 
the project. The file that is being made 
available on July 5 is still in an 
uncorrected unedited stste; that 
should be rectified by the end of the 
year. Also, there are some 10,000 
books in the British Library still to be 


spai 


The place of the book 


It is essential to understand that 
while any particular field can be 
searched (ie, any of the specific 
bibliographical segments listed above) , 
it is as easy to search two or more fields 


n. L. Pafcev ’ Trwnts’a : pbticy : of ; co-ordinating 

J most scientific and technological 

™ — ““ information in a vast range of 

Hans- Joachim Koppitz (Editor) electronic data-bases and networks 

Gillen berg-Jahrbuch 1981 wJiich in some areas have largely taken 

, over .from books. Government desire 

SBPP. ■ , Mainz: Guttenberg- fo r the most efficient organization of 

tjoscUsctiaft. knowledge for research purposes is 

understandable economically, but co- 
Sober and dignified, this splendidly ordination is not the same as control, 
produced annual continues its stately and In the West control of these new 
progress along the reference shelves, . information sources is very much 
bringing Us usual polyglot mixed bag ol decentralized and in the hands of the 
articles on aspects of the history of the large specialized industrial interests 
book which for all their variable quality aria market leaders, whatever their 
amount to a major contribution to the role may be in research. - Karl 
permanent record. Too much weight Steihbuch opposes government control 
proportionately is still given to tne of new media, but Is oddly , pver- 
■gearfiest periods, while 1 . the! : later sanguine about the alternative offered 


Hans- Joachim Koppitz (Editor) 
Giileriberg-Jahrbudi 1981 


avnniirtde tVip Pattern) n»rm«n oovnm. . , ... u u>oa easy tusctuuiiwu or more ne jus searemng on me Kesearcn 

mehts's^ '* SbW r nf ^^nnivno S r ^ e: I° n i ^ simultaneously. Thus one might search Information Network of the 

2 S**^£Sss -sL- ’gxaga • assss? zjRXFZt «. mitr«t*d .bo«fi about. ,.ub ra fl« « 


scientific Investigation and question mathematical instruments, or English 
the very (heoiy of knowledge translations of foreign works on 
underlying all our new and expensive chemistry, or sermons printed in 

imnrmflMnn clmrhirpc An anntvinldf A a ... « W r « * 


the relative merits of the rival theories , 
not least for economic reasons. 


refinements are always possible, 
depending on the ultimate objective of 
the search. In order to counter the 


always 


tamest periods, while 1 , the - later sanguine about the alternative ofrered inuivmuai. researcner, wno cannot 
centuries languish, especially those of by the market forces, in view of his bncorapass a large enough segment of 
^machine production, but, however sharp warning about - the dangers of thri ever-growing literary output In his 
regrettable, this does reflect the inflexible machine classification modes own pnvate library, and anyway Is 
residual, market-induced Imbalance In imposed by the economic Imperatives ' forced to leave expensive textbooks 
the .hlstorical cohcerns of traditional of stAhclardization. (The Germans, of bnd journals to institutional 


But what ofthe book: has it a ftiture? b ® u ® f he i d *>Y those who are unfamiliar 
Publishers see their traditional ' role wth on-line bibliographical catalogues 
threatened by the new media, though - that computer searches are costly, 
they exploit new forms themselves and 
more and more books appear; public 
and . research library budgets shrink - T - v % _ 

just as their importance grows to the I l-ii Yr cx 1—1 1 1 tvs ff att 

individual researcher, who cannot LlJvC nUPIlrCY 


project by libraries throughout tbe 
British Isles. Next year will also see tbe 
beginning of the American side of t(ie 
project, incorporating records being 
submitted from libraries throughout 
North America, and available for 
searching on the Research Libraries 
Information Network of the Research 
Libraries Group . at Stanford 
University. -The holdings of libraries b 
Australia and New Zealand should be 
incorporated by 1985. When these 
holdings have been added the file will 
probably have over 400,000 records 
representing some two million copies 
in over a thousand libraries. The 
implications of that for the future oi 
eighteenth-century studies can only be 
guessed. But I find it difficult to believe 
that they will be anything but 
momentous. 


bibliographers- 1 have often wanted to course, have a good word for this: 
' see from some of. the fact-gatherers Begrlffcdlrigismua*). ■ 
rttiher more appreciation of the : ' ; . ■ * 


rather more , appreciation of the 
function of books in . their social 
context, then arid now, which need not 
. preclude the more ; technical 
"approaches, . 


and journals to institutional 
purchasers, for whom alone they are 
Increasingly intended, EUweln pleads 
perauaslVefy for q contemporary 


l Flexibility and creative pluralism: sociology - of tbe (declining private 
how are we to 'achieve these from library and its ude, and sees individual 
j information systems which deni' In choice by the reader as the 
discrete Units of knowledge as items of charatteristic ■ (arid paradoxical) 
Warehousing?. Thomas EUwein ‘ feature Of the traditional mass medium 

i ■ rtirrMlii nnlfifc mil ■ fhaf hmi /pimv /iP »l«a ufLii j! ■ _ 


Conor Fahly 

■■ i ■ 

Alfonso Sammut 

Unfredo duca-dl Gloucester e all 
umanlstl ItalUml 

247pp. Padua; Antenore. .. 


information on any other aspect of his 
collecting activities) . The work! 
prindpaTmerlt is that it brings together 
all . available information on the 
subject, and adds to it in one psrticuw 
. area, through a detailed description o» 
surviving manuscripts belonging to toe 
Duke. Tile reconstruction of 
history of individual manuscripts, frem 
their composition to their presem 

in m MniitnfoVihtT tVD& Ol 


1 1 


prdbtem iJ.trol io books, 'drsfliw, . thri book a' "the 
:' oS ' BSr : much how , to prodrifo moOel* . of merJNm nnpropriato lo contrbyonlal 

' • V.T &3B8sffg5 ; rw^ h M how iQ woduce rOOrfell of ; mpdeti •■ol., thbA-j.:;. WhWt • to. 

.• .vfifflffiUrd^lit SlSZLkS 9P&& over-WOT furthomoco, OoT «. phWarU, 


or Henry V, presented a total of 274 
manuKiipts to the University of 
Oxford, this munificent donation was 
also remarkable by' virtue of its 
contents. Together with patristic, 

theological, /legal; and '. medical 

manuscripts, 11 unexceptional In .an 

English library of the period, there was 
a substantial representation of the New 
Learning recently established in Italy, 
with original works by . Petrarch, 
Boccacqio arid other- humanists, many 
Latin .classics,, aqd some tktiq 
-translations, of : Greek > cltusirs 


beon fruitfully cultivated in recent 
yeara. Dr Sammut is a skill,ed expon€nt 
pf this highly technical form of culture 
history; and the thiity-odd 
devoted to the remains Of Dure 
flumfrey’s library . are the- 
stimulating of the book. 

■ Sadly,.' there are only foriy 
manuscripts in his list and of these only 
thirteen, once formed 1 part of 


uorary or me period, there wa$ : SfedIv ■ thore are on iy forty 

: manucrjptiSriiSi mini of ^ o® 
nirinal work, pSS* . once formed; part of . Jg 


■ competition with 




i ^''^ter^UdTeatii orUUfo^t.Kri»' A* 1 ® w -^vise ever iiiipjre ' forthepnqre, riqf as phWlcaUy V™ to 

i .1 i wltiToulsldera a : civil servant a . rtcasuring sciences . (like vulnerable as elaborate technological other- humanists, many the SDollation of ^Church property at 

l- 1 '! • ropri^i^ishw, a' ^olqgirt ^jfo- ; i. ... , This item': o( W OiiHto^!iliSa©& of- : nSiS; tehM? igf- disMreed during the 

F' t - f Running througha numbei‘ : Qf these' JoHrbuch is .rtrtrinly'cpn^vereidjfn .gwdally commisslonifd by the^Duke •^S*“ IhS^SIfback fo 

\ • ^ Sael®# ■;ss»a™ 

v j . 

A ( t Q ntake o wn mlhria, but fotdng . mtjonallsm pf sdentlfic n tSe& ojthe .YriUberg^ excellent areoimt. of: types r., ■ ' remains of his munificence, ■ 

■fj onehand/ri^ tfiMibrriry arid the free film-setting against Tl^ri, immense It Dr Sainmut also publisbcs the text of 

. y i salutary, . r , ; , ; Aefirretf - SxicS? .Wdrial • JpScWm ifctifer of ^e 

■ -rl ThA 1 rrmiut mpjtmni ! hv r kilfflAnitlM recii&W'h • . ilHOOItBllt. and relatiVftM Umnln nmu • ' DUi.iuL . : 5 m *: ,W^tilCMllirC(fO|thc -tli a Duke ^ 


, Oxford donations, which M J? 

the spoliation of Church property si 
-the Reformation, and wore deistroyca 
ior dispersed during the JJJ 
Edward VI. Three manuscripte have 
sribsequently round their way bads to 
the Bodleiarl. These, and the building 
wjiloh the University erected to hou« 
the Duke's Jdfte, are all tjial **9* 


The mass medium Iriitfot^ '-by iKumanjtiesrereriith.qnthediher.Tnie imporiant and relatively ilmple dew V.Englirii Sf' i 
Gutenberg has, ^ioUfjerated to such tin w sometimes dismissed V . %i , . hnothod devised by hjm'at Stuttgqrt foi -:; th^sel V6 s^2!h ?m L trL, ' vl 

extent, cgq.hto (bdi pbrwrfnl bsW by ; more', : ^ti|>te.. .PN<>r«I^.N^«at^ 


Mr^ndSib^ientheDuke 
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natural history 


Arctic booty 


Redmond O’Hanlon 

J, C. H. Kino 

Artificial Curiosities from the 
Northwest Coast of America: Native 
American Artefacts in the British 
Museum collected on the Third 
Voyage of Captain James Cook and 
acquired through Sir Joseph Banks. 

S7j)p. British Museum Publications. 

0 7141 1562 2 

For the eighteenth-century Pacific 
Eskimo, hunting along the shoreline of 
the Alaskan wastes, 

Next to the otter, the most valuable 
animal, in the estimation of the 
Cadiack men. is the species of seal or 
sea-dog, called by the Russians 
Nerpa. It is caught with nets, made 
ofthe same material as the line of the 
sea-otter arrow; or killed when 
asleep; or which is the easiest 
manner of taking it, enticed towards 
the shore. A fisherman, concealing 
the lower part of his body amongst 
the rocks, puts on his head a wooden 
cap. or rather casque, resembling 
the head of a seal, and makes a noise 
like that animal. The unsuspicious 
sea), imagining he is about to meet a 
partner of his own species, hastens to 
the spot, and is instantly killed. 

So wrote the explorer Captain Urey 
Ugian&ky in his A voyage around the 
world In the Years 1803, 4, 5 and 6; 

S /formed, by order of His Imperial 
afesty Alexander the First, Emperor 
of Russia, in the ship Neva (1814), 
quoted here to illustrate a superb 
colour plate of a seal decoy helmet, 
probably collected by Cook on May IS , 
1778, in Prince William Sound. It is a 


marvellous piece of functional 


delightful fantasy of transparent wish- 
fulfilment - understandable enough in 
a people forced to pursue their huge 

■*« tS^aa l.jki.aLa ~a i rzi 


looking for a mate across the icy 
waters. 


With a scholarly exactness a simple air strike protected by a 
characteristic of this lavish volume Sghter screen of attendant feathered 


scholarly exactness 


prey m tiny kayaks, armed only with 
wooden harpoons - the great 
mountain-dwelling thunderbird, after 
a simple air strike protected by a 


■ — P j — - 1 M-»P Ito — 

larpoons - the great 
wellina thunderbird. after 


(which embraces a wide-ranging and 
detailed bibliography, a clear Index, 
five descriptive appendices on the 
Northwest Coast, Ethnographical and 
Menzies collections, and a “Report on 
the Examination of two Knives from 
the Northwest Coast of America” by 
Janet Lang and Nigel Meeks) we are 
told that the dual moustachio whiskers 
of the seal-appeal decoy identify it (by 


courtesy of tne Sea Mammal Research 
Unit at Cambridge) as a representative 
of Erignathus barbatus , the bearded 


seal. 


And among the loving 
documentation of this booty of eagle- 
quill visors, whalebone clubs. 


rrocju ana eix-norn spoons, still- 
potent memorials of the fftst meeting 
of Europeans with these groups or 
native Americans, there are other 


glimpses of Eskimo life. Not just by 
way of the most miserable dish in the 
world, “in the form of a humanoid 
figure”, laid out flat along the ground 
by Its burden of blubber and grease, 
eyes blank with the inexpressible 
tedium of its days, or even via the 
“Nootkan wood bowl in the form of a 
woman holding her feet”, upturned on 
her back, ner demanding and 
capacious eroticism a needy distraction 
in the long night of the Arctic winter, 
but also, around a woman’s basketry 
hat, for instance, there is an illustration 
supporting tales of myths collected by 
travellers and anthropologists. In a 


tighter screen of attendant feathered 
lightning serpents, carries away in its 
tdons, osprey-tike, one whole whale. 

Still, the careful understatements of 
the commentary gradually make it 
plain that the majority of tne artefacts 
in this particular thunderbird-hoard at 
the British Museum might have fared 
better if stored In an igloo , on a melting 
ice floe, with a polar bear as the 
Director of the Collection. Unlike 
natural history specimens, artificial 
curiosities were at first almost 
valueless. They disintegrated; they 
succumbed to whalebone fatigue ; 
English clothes moths found Salish 
mountain goat-wool blankets 
unexpectedly good to eat; woodworm 
made indiscriminate journeys into the 
private parts of a Nootkan wood figure 
of a woman feeding a child; they were 
exchanged, auctioned, moved from 
cellar to cellar, and a fund was 
requested to provide an oven "for 
occasionally baking of feathers and 
furs" to rid them of vermin. In 
addition, we are Informed, in a hair- 
raising aside, the accuracy of the 
information provided by the original 
labels is “qualified by tbe way in which 
they may be transferred on to the 
wrong objects,” 

But if the care given to this volume is 
any indication ofthe future fortunes of 
the Collection, then even the Yurok 
elk-horn spoons may hold their 
delicate handles high in the calm 
assurance that in several centuries' 
time they will still be there to be 
admired. 


1 

Aerial attractions 


Jean Mellanby 

Margaret Brooks and 
Charles Knight 

A Complete Guide to British 

Butterflies 

159pp. Cape. £10.95. 

0 224 01958 9 


This is a lovely book. The jacket Is 
very striking, with a beautiful picture 
of the Large Tortoiseshell butterfly. 
The paper is excellent, the typoera- 


of the Large Tortoiseshell butterfly. 
Tbe paper is excellent, the typogra- 
phy, printing and binding all spten- 
ojd.. Margaret Brooks and Charles 
Knight, as well as Cape, are to be 
(fongratulated on a fine piece of book 
production. 


useful Introduction to the biology of 
butterflies, dealing with recognition 
and Identification, the life cycle, ana- 
tomy, different stages of life, varia- 
tions, enemies and diseases, protec- 
tive devices, dispersal and migration, 
nomenclature and classification. 
There are separate brief sections on 
breeding, collecting and photo- 
graphy. 

One* or two small criticisms may 
be made. There is no bibliography. 
The adult butterfly pictures are not 
always reproduced to the same scale; 
the Purple Emperor, for instance, 
wingspan 75 ram, is slightly reduced 
in sue, and so Is rather diminished In 
Splendour, compared with the com- 
mon Blue, wingspan 35 mm, looking 


here almost (he same size. Theorists' 
may raise eyebrows at the hints on 
collecting, but the authors go out of 
their way to stress the Code for 
Insect Collecting drawn up by (he 
Joint Committee for the Conserva- 
tion of British Insects and they give 
all the right caveats to avoid over- 
collecting. 

The two authors are not academic 
entomologists, bift in a sense 
amateurs. They certainly cannot be 
classed as unqualified, as they have 
amply qualified themselves' by their 
devoted work. They belong to the 
old tradition of naturalists and wri- 
ters, and prove once again that the 
best writing on natural history is the 
fruit of dedication and. empathy. 


- r Fortunately the contents do not 
disappoint, us it is far more than just 
Woflier attractive book on “these 
^veliest of insects", as David Atten- 
borough calls them in his Foreword. 
A Complete Guide to British Butter- 
7*6? is a comorehensive cuide to the 


Lumber region 


7«sr Is a comprehensive guide to the 
*j*ty different species of butterflies 
-f breed in the British Isles (the 
ihetude 1 t(ie Large Blue, 
^though this has almost certainly 


mm - D — willUMiy 

“"fPposred), together with ten 
owers that appear spasmodically 
acre but do not breed. The informa- 

■ out In a workmanlike way, 
, ft (rouble page to each species, with a 

■ a 9 c °hnt of its distribution, 
Jr °sbi tat,. Ufe cycle and larval food- 

There is also an informative 
of each stage of develop- 
K? 1 °B8 through . larva and 

SBJ® totowgp. The glory of A Com* 
, Guide to British Butterflies, 

• tojw^ver. lies in its photographs. Ev- 
: species has been illustrated with 

■■ Dhotoffrdnhc nf f>wnf chiD#» 


f- V* \thepage. exactly what he 

I ••• '■Si 8 ®® to nlmielf in' gar den or 

S gMbyride. v. Margaret Brooks has 

alj the photographs, 
SJ/jj addition to many- yearn of 
'■zoning for j, er material in the wild 
'ItoairfL inder natural cbndi- 
OteL*** hi the book, with 
Sjwctption pf the: Urge Blue, 
'“pcfciea under immediate 
review ; to bheek $vdiy 
given. The open- 


Scott Leathart 

■"■ i . . • 1 . * 1 " 

Gerald Wilkinson 
A History pf Britain's Trees 

176pp. Hutchinson.. £9.95. 

0 09146000 X ■ ' ' ‘ 

The British Isles became detached 
from their parent continent relatively 
soon after (he return of life to the land 
following the last gTeat Ice Age, and 
the water barrier put an ,ena to tqe 
natural migration of most, plinti. and 
mammals. At the time of this 
severance, some 6, p00 yeara ago, it 
seems from pollen evidence bnricdjb 
beat and bogs that only about thirty- 
Eve spedes of trees had beej ableto 
make the journey ke-free 

. Southern Europe and hadcoiltnvedj to 
survive and spread over the fond freed 
by the retreating Ice. A °f 

Brltain’s Trees is an account of now and 
when the other 500 or sqlree spedM 
: which now, grow in Britain arrived 

hpre; -:i' / ; V - .-.r - 

pome trecs *iualW considered to have 

drived ft!-; nSJ 


nineteenth century few trees 
indigenous to the tempetate regions, of 
the Northern Hemisphere bad not 
been brought to and grown in Britain, 

. One even, the Dawn Redwood, came 
as late as 1948 after escaping the notice 
of plant hurtters in China until 1941.' 

• -With this discovery the sfofy ends: a • 
stbfy told with 1 gusto and affection for 
the subjects, but with a distracting 
tendency to biseit persona] prpqouni, 
aildes and a welter of contractions Such - 
as w dont's M and “can’ts* and "woa'ts". 
Botanical information is somewhat 


fony of them no blfiges 
stamps; but the cploifr 
are for the most part 


than postage stamps; but the 
phonographs . are for the me 
Bupqro- 


A Forestry Centenary t The History, o 
ihi Royal Fomtry Soalety of England 


1. M:JV 


seeds and plants , p f: different 


Wales and Northern Ireland by 
N. D. G. James (196pp. Blackwell. 
£12,50. 0 631 '13015 2 ); traces the 
evolution of the Forestry Society 
from its - begimilofea in; 1882 : in 
Northumberland- - By 1905- It had 
become the' principal authority on 
forestry in Enmand and WaJOs and was 
awarded ioyal .patronage ,by Edward 
VH> VWlth, the establlannient of the 
Forestry Cbjmmission after the First 
IWorld- war^the Spdpty became the, 
chimpldn of f private , ,.foresrre, 
campaig ning i fo i restore derlihci 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


UNIVERSITY 

^f|§^ SOUTH AFRICA 

TEACHING 


POST 


Applications for the undermentioned post are 
invited and must reach the Director, Personnel 
Department, on the prescribed form or by letter, 
on or before 18 July 1982, or as soon as possible 
thereafter. 

FACULTY OF ARTS 


DEPARTMENT 
OF ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES 


A Senior Lectureship 
or Lectureship in 
Portuguese, 


Requirements: A Master's degree or its 
equivalent is the minimum prerequisite for a 
permanent appointment. 

Candidates should have experience, if possible, 
in the teaching of Portuguese as second or third 
language and are asked to state clearly whether 
their preference lies in the literary or the 
linguistic field. 

The salary scales are as follows: 

Senior 

Lectureship : R18B87x936-24045 
Lectureship : R12857x780- 16BS7xB3Q-22 173 

Candidates from overseas are normally 
appointed on a contract basis for a period of 
three yeara. During, or at the end of this period, 
the appointment maybe converted hub a 1 . ■ 
permanent ‘ott* 

Application forms as well as particulars 
regarding fringe benefits are obtainable: 

BY POST FROM . The Director, Personnel 

Department, P.O. Box 
392, Pretoria, 0001, 

• . Transyaal, South 

> .Africa ■' 

• B • ■ ■ 

■ • ■ , I m , 

BY TELEX FROM ' 3-777-SA 

BY INTERNATIONAL, Personnel Director, ; 

, TELEGRAM FROM University of South 

Africa, Pretoria. 
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■ ■ ■ 
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■#' ■. f \d 

i-nj ’■ ) 

• 1 I I 
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BY TELEPHONE 
FROM 


Pretoria 440-1000 or 
440-1007 or 440^1605. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

l| ill^rei *!!■ MS II ,1 ■ . I 

■ 

■Pierre pocket 

. Medieval Slavery 
• ^Liberttion 

The i University of Chteato 
Press regrets that iftts me 


hammer, was ' advertised In 
error by them in TLS of June 
25, The British rights are. in 




they are publuhing on July 2 
at £17.50, and UK orders 
should be addressed f o them; 
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Arctic booty 


Redmond O’ Hanlon 

J. C. H. Kino 

Artificial Curiosities from the 
Northwest Coast of America: Native 
American Artefacts In the British 
Museum collected on the Third 
Voyage of Captain James Cook and 
acquired through Sir Joseph Banks. 

87|p. British Museum Publications, 

07141 1562 2 

For the eighteenth-century Pacific 
Eskimo, bunting along the shoreline of 
the Alaskan wastes, 

Next to the otter, the most valuable 
animal, in the estimation of the 
Cadiack men, is the species of seal or 
sea-dog, called by the Russians 
Nerpa. It is caught with nets, made 
of the same material as the line of the 
sea-otter arrow; or killed when 
asleep; or which is the easiest 
manner of taking it, enticed towards 
the shore. A fisherman, concealing 
the lower part of his body amongst 
the rocks, puts on his head a wooden 
cap, or rather casque, resembling 
the head of a seal, and makes a noise 
like that animal. The unsuspicious 
seal, imagining he is about to meet a 
partner or his own species, hastens to 
the spot, and is instantly killed. 

So wrote the explorer Captain Urey 
Usiansky in his A voyage around the 
world In the Years 1803, 4, 5 and 6; 
performed, by order of His Imperial 
Majesty Alexander the First, Emperor 
of Russia, In die ship Neva (1814), 
quoted hero to illustrate a superb 
colour plate of a seal decoy helmet, 
probably collected by Cook on May IS, 
1778, In Prince William Sound. It is a 


marvellous piece of functional 
sculpture, head poked up, just 
surfaced on the page, and, benignly 
untroubled by past betrayals, still 
looking for a mate across the icy 
waters. 


With a scholarly exactness 
characteristic of this lavish volume 
(which embraces a wide-ranging and 
detailed bibliography,, a clear index, 
five descriptive appendices on the 
Northwest Coast, Ethnographical and 
Menries collections, and a "Report on 
the Examination of two Knives from 
the Northwest Coast of America" by 
Janet Lang and Nigel Meeks) we are 
told that the dual moustacbio whiskers 
of the seal-appeal decoy identify it (by 
courtesy of the Sea Mammal Research 
Unit at Cambridge) as a representative 
of Erlgnathus oarhatus , the bearded 
seal. 


scholar!' 


And 


amoni 


loving 


documentation of this booty of eagle- 
quill visors, whalebone cluos, 
harpoons, sinew lines, stone daggers, 
bentwood helmets, herring rakes, gut 
frocks and elk-born spoons, still- 


potent memorials of the first meeting 
of Europeans with these groups or 
native Americans, there are other 


glimpses of Eskimo life. Not just by 
way of the most miserable dish In the 
world, “in the form of a humanoid 
figure ’ , laid out flat along the ground 
by its burden of blubber and grease, 
eyes blank with the inexpressible 
tedium of Its days, or even via the 
"Nootkan wood bowl in the form of a 
woman holding her feet”, upturned on 
her back, her demanding and 
capacious eroticism a needy distraction 
in the long night of the Arctic winter, 
but also, around a woman's basketry 
hat, for instance, there is an illustration 
supporting tales of myths collected by 
travellers and anthropologists. In a 


delightful fantasy of transparent wish- 
fulfilment - understandable enough in 
a people forced to pursue their huge 
prey in tiny kayaks, armed only with 
wooden harpoons - the great 
mountain-dwelling thunderbird, after 
a simple air strike protected by a 
fighter screen of attendant feathered 
lightning serpents, carries away in its 
talons, osprey-like, one whole whale. 

Still, the careful understatements of 
the commentary gradually make it 

E lain that the majority of the artefacts 
i this particular thunderbird-hoard at 
the British Museum might have fared 
better if stored in an igloo, on a melting 
ice floe, with a polar bear as the 
Director of the Collection. Unlike 
natural history specimens, artificial 
curiosities were at first almost 
valueless. They disintegrated; they 
succumbed to whalebone fatigue; 
English clothes moths found Salish 
mountain goat-wool blankets 
unexpectedly good to eat; woodworm 
made indiscriminate Journeys into the 
private parts of a Nootkan wood figure 
of a woman feeding a child; they were 
exchanged, auctioned, moved from 
cellar to cellar, and a fund was 
requested to provide an oven “for 
occasionally baking of feathers and 
furs” to rid them of vermin. In 
addition, we are informed, in a hair- 
raising aside, the accuracy of the 
information provided by the original 
labels is “qualified by the way in which 
they may be transferred on to the 
wrong objects.** 

But if the care given to this volume is 
any indication of the future fortunes of 
the Collection, then even the Yuiok 
elk-horn spoons may bold their 
delicate handles high in the calm 
assurance that in several centuries’ 
time they will still be there to be 
admired. 


Aerial attractions 


Jean Mellanby 

Margaret Brooks and 
Charles Knight ' 

A Complete Guide to British 
Butterflies 


159pp. Cape. 
0 224 01958 9 


£10.95. 


■ 

This is a lovely book. The jacket is 
very striking, with a beautiful picture 
of the Large Tortoiseshell butterfly. 
The paper is excellent, the typogra- 
phy, printing and binding ail splen- 
did.. .Margaret Brooks and Charles 
Knight, as well as Cape, are to be 
congratulated on a fine piece of book 
production. 

; . Fortunately the contents do not 
: disappoint, as it is for more than just 
'. - -another attractive book on "these 
loveliest of Insects", as David Atten- 
borough calls them in his Foreword. 
A Complete Guide to British Butter - 
1 flies Is a comprehensive guide to the 
;. sixty different species pf butterflies k 
that breed in the British kies (the 
, authors" Include tire Large Blue, 
... although this has almost , certainly 
. disappeared), together with ten 
others that appear spasmodically 
here. but do not breed. The Informa- 
. flop is set out in a workmanlike way, 
a double page to each species, with a 
• ; succinct account of its distribution, 
its habitat, life cycle and larval food- 
plant, There ia also ah Informative 
description', of each stage of develop-. 
. ment from egg through larva ana 
,,-pbpa to imago. The 1 glory of A Com- 
: plete : Guide to ■ British Butterflies, 


useful Introduction to the biology of 
butterflies, dealing with recognition 
and identification, the life cycle, ana- 
tomy, different stages of life, varia- 
tions, enemies and diseases, protec- 
tive devices, dispersal and migration, 
nomenclature and classification. 
There are separate brief sections on 
breeding, collecting and photo- 
graphy. 

One' or two small criticisms may 
be made. There is no bibliography. 
The adult butterfly pictures are not 
always reproduced to the same scale; 
the Purple Emperor, for instance, 
wingspan 75 mm, is slightly reduced 
in sue, and so Is rather diminished in 
splendour, compared with the com- 
mon Blue, wingspan 35 mm, looking 


here almost the same size. Theorist 
may raise eyebrows at the hints on 
collecting, but the authors go out of 
their way to stress the Code for 
Insect Collecting drawn up by the 
Joint Committee for the Conserva- 
tion of British Insects and they give 
ail the right caveats to avoid over- 
collecting. 

The two authors are not academic 
entomologists, but in a sense 
amateurs. They certainly cannot be 
classed as unqualified! as they, have 
amply qualified, themselves by their 
devoted work. They belong to the 
old tradition of naturalists and wri- 
ters, and prove once again that' the 
best writing oh natural history is the 
fruit of dedication and empathy. 


Lumber region 


“rtt-rate photographs Of every stage, 
taken of the Irving. Insect, in uie 
wild, ; wherever possible. The reader 

4*1 ul. ■_ * ■ i. a . a a 


taken of the 


< ' a h see On the page ix^ctly what he , 
.wouid see for. himself in garden or; 
l chatty tfde. , Margaret .Brooks has 
-twh 'almost all"; the' photographs, 
“w in.; addition .-to many years of 
iMarebjngifor her material in the 1 : wild 
Jhfc 1 has" bred : under. ? haltir al coridi- ; 


Scott Leathart 

Gerald Wilkinson 
A History of Britalk’a Trees 

SESfiS^ • 

The British toes became detached 
from their parent continent relatively 
soon after the return of life to the land 
following the last great Ice Age, and 
the water barrier put an : end to the 
natural migration of most plants mid 
mammals: At the" time ^of this 
severance, some 6,000 year* ago. K 
seems from pollen evidence buried in 
peat and bogs that only about thirty^ 
five species of trees had peen able to 
make, the jouhiey from Tee-free, 
Southern Europe *fld had contrived fo 
survive and spread oyer the land freed 

S i the retreating A History of- 

rtt(Uti*5 Trtes ia an account pf now and • 
when the other 500 or so tree species 
which now grow in Britain arrived 
here. •; ' *. ■ 


nineteenth century few trees 
indigenous to the tempefate regions/of 
theNorthem Hemisphere had not 
been brought to and grown in Britain. 
One even, the Dawn Redwood; came 
as late as 1948 after escaping the notice 
of plant punters in China until 1941. , 

; with thfr discovery (be stOry ends) a ' 
1 story told with gustoand affection for 
the subjects* but with a distracting 
tendcncy to insert personal pronouns, 
asides and a welter of contractions such 
as "dont’s" and "can’ts" and ."won'ts". 
Botanical 'information Is sqmewhat 
. unevenly distributed and recognition Is 
In no way assisted. by black-and-white 


silhouettes, many of tbefo no'bUger 
(ban postages tamps; but the cpToUr 
photographs are for the most .part 


super 


A Pdrestry Centenary} The History pf 
' (He Roy at Fores trySoplety of England, 

' Wales and - Northern Ireland by 
N. D. "G- Jimes'ttMpp; Blackwell. 


W;pefcoityt review 1 fo icheCk .evejfy 

th ? Brio fc <^toin* .a 


ce^my mtrodocea 

mewalnrut nod the sweet chwmut.Our 

sfetf arlnfr driveAJtufea ■■ ranged Tforther 

Turner sSrid^ifrid'brpught lfrcfc 

mAnys difr^ent 
iw the end of.the 


N. DQ. jamcs [isopo. uiacKweu. 
'£12.50. 0 631 13015 2) traces the 
evolution of , the Forestry Society 
from its beginnings , In 1882 in 
> .Norfriiimberiandj ; By -1905 :]t had 
"become the - priricipaL authoriw.qn 
1 forestry in England and ^Valfes ana yrju 
accorded royal patronage by : Edward 
: Yn. With, the establishment ofjhe 
Forestry ComptipSlori afte^.the Flrtt 
World' War the. Society became the 
, champtpii .-- of., ,,p^vato: ;fo^tiy f 
. campaigning ■« tq^./^tore . derelict 
woodlands./ '-.N I- ;V* 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 




i ffiF gy UNIVERSITY 

SOUTH AFRICA 

TEACHING 

POST 

Applications fox the undermentioned post are 
invited and must reach the Director, Personnel 
Department, on the prescribed form or by letter, 
on or before 16 July 1982, or as soon as possible 
thereafter. 

FACULTY OF ARTS 


DEPARTMENT 
OF ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES 


A Senior Lectureship 
or Lectureship in 
Portuguese, 


Requirements; A Master’s degree or its 
equivalent is the minimum prerequisite for a 
permanent appointment. 

Candidates should have experience, ii possible, 
in the teaching of Portuguese as second or third 
language and axe asked to state clearly whether 
their preference lies in the literary ox the 
linguistic field, 

The salary scales are as follows; 

Senior 

Lectureship : R 16587x936-24045 
Lectureship : R128B7rf80- 16837x936-22 173 

V 

Candidates from overseas are normally 
appointed on a contract basis for a period of 
three years. During, or at the end of this period, 
. the appointment may be converted into a 

. p^mwneri bi)e; • : l 

* . • • 1 ■ , •* ■ ■ 1 ■ ’ ■ ■ *, 

Application forms as well as particulars 
regarding fringe benefits are obtainable; 


r ■ 


r*i t* 


BY POST FROM 


- The Director, Personnel 
- Department, P.O. Box 
392, Pretoria, 0001, 
Transvaal, South 
; ,! Africa. 


BY TELEX FROM .3-777-SA 

• * i , t 

. * " " " i 

BY INTERNATIONAL Personnel Director, 
TELEGRAM FROM , University of South 
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